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FRANCE. 


NE of the most inary ‘revolutions that history has 


extraordinary 
J to record has placed Paris at the mercy of a handful of 


unknown, unsuppor 2d, p ruffians. Last week it 
was understood that portion of the National Guards were bent 
on retaining in ther power cannons and mitrailleuses on 
which they seized, and that the heights of Montmartre 
were in the hands of dangerous men. But no one seemed to 
attach any importance to the circumstance, although the opinion 
-was generally entertained that the Government had gone to 
an extreme of indulgence bordering on folly in the manner 
in which it had dealt with the foes of order. But M. Turers 
felt that he could not allow the National Assembly to meet at 
Versailles on Monday without having effectually put down 
even the semblance of resistance to its authority. On Thursday 
night it was therefore determined to begin by reclaiming a large 
number of cannon placed on the Place Royale, The attempt 
failed, for the National Guard showed a disposition to resist; 
and the Government troops retired. The moment for deci- 
sive measures had evidently arrived. Long before daybreak 
on Saturday General Vinoy led a strong force to surprise the 
insurgents at Montmartre, and he was completely successful in 
his attempt. The heights and all the artillery were seized by 
his soldiers without any serious resistance. But at five in the 
morning the rappel was beaten, and the National Guard turned 
out, and directly a arrived on the scene of action the 
Revolution began. ere was no fighting worth speaking of. 
The National Guardsmen simply walked up to Vinoy’s sol- 
diers, and asked them not to fire on their brethren. The 
soldiers had no more taste for fighting than their civilian foes, 
thought the idea of fraternization an excellent one, and at 
once turned into defenders and allies of the people they had 
come to put down. Some of the officers behaved like men of 
courage and honour, and tried to keep their men to their duty. 
But those who made themselves prominent were immediately 
shot down, and most of them, seeing themselves utterly de- 


_ serted, were glad to get away unharmed. What had hap- 


pened at Montmartre speedily happened all over Paris. It is 
the astonishing feature of the Revolution that, although the 
National Guard is largely composed of men to whom a reign 
of terror must be ruin, there was no division of action in 
the whole of the large body. There were no National Guards 
willing to fight for their homes and their property. And 
with the soldiers it was just the same. There were no loyal 


_ soldiers to be found anywhere. The whole set of the 


persons who made, or joined in making, the Revolution were 
penetrated by the one absorbing wish not to fight. The 
readiest way to avoid fighting seemed to be that those 
who had obtained the first advantage should be allowed 
to extend it as much as they liked, and accordingly by 
the end of Saturday the Committee who directed the opera- 
tions of the insurgents of Montmartre exercised undisputed 
control over the whole of Paris. All the troops who were 
willing to their loyalty so far as to quit Paris when 
ordered, in of remaining to fraternize with the mob, were 
withdrawn by General Vinoy. All the Ministers and high 
officials went away, carrying with them such papers, valuables, 
and treasure as they were able to remove ; aid by midnight 
every trace of the military authority of the Government, and 
the whole of the machinery of its administration, had dis- 
appeared. There had been of course little bloodshed, as there 
had been scarcely any resistance. One deed of horror had 
been wrought, in the murder in cold blood of two generals, 
but no one knew by whose orders it had been done, and 
whether it was or was not to lead to further acts of violence. 
Paris was stunned, alarmed, and wretched ; but the oddity of 
the event, the unparalleled fact that a revolution had been 


without having any definite authors or,object, was 
bewildering, and made it impossible to @atimate very closely 
what had happened or was likely to happen. 

The Parisians woke on Sunday and found that they 
were under the government of a Central Committee headed by 
a man named Asst, who had recently led'a strike at Creuzot, 
and had distinguished himself by ing at the murder of 
the two generals the day before. They do not seem to have 
very much minded the Revolution at first. It had, indeed, a 
sort of attraction for some of them who yet did not want any- 
thing very wild in the revolutionary way. ‘The mino; “en 4 
keepers like the fuss and foolery of 1 i and military 
and swagger, and the triumph of the National Guard seemed 
a sort of revival of the grand days of the siege of Paris whén 
every shopkeeper was a soldier and some few—some very 
few—were fighting soldiers. The National Assembly, too, 
has hurt their feelings lately by declining to’ postpone in- 
definitely the term when they must pay their rents, and a 
rose-water revolution, if it did nothing else, might at least 
gee them a chance of defeating the claims of their creditors. 

e feeling, too, prevailed that the Assembly hated Paris 
and wanted to bully it, and was composed of provincials, 
while the Revolution was at least eminently Parisian. The 
only opposition of a serious kind was made by the journalists 
of the respectable papers, who with one voice said that they 
would have nothing to do with the Revolution, and thought it 
criminal and foolish in the highest d There is so very 
little that their most indulgent friend has been able to say for 
the bulk of the journalists of Paris during the last few months, 
that this declaration, which was an act exposing those who 
made it to great personal risk, deserves to be remembered to 
their honour. The Central Committee sat at the Hotel de 
Ville, and barricades had been erected in many of the streets, 
and new ones were being formed, and every now and then 
there was a panic, and it was said that troops were coming in 
from Versailles; but otherwise Sunday afternoon was spent and 
enjoyed by the Parisian population much as if no revolu- 
tion had taken place. So things went on. The Parisian 
Deputies tried to see if some arrangement could not be made 
so that the authority of the National Assembly might be 
nominally restored, but they could not make any progress. 
On Tuesday the friends of order got so bold as to walk about 
unarmed with blue ribbons to the number of four thousand, 
till they came to a station guarded by two sentries, who told 
them to go away, which they did. The mayors declined 
to act with the Committee in arranging for the elections 
which the Committee had ordered, and one mayor is said 
to have actually held his arrondissement as a kind of oasis in 
the revolution, and to have prevented the Central Committee 
from reigning in his precincts. But for the most part the 
Parisians shrugged their shoulders, and did nothing one way 
or the other. 

The Central Committee were naturally puzzled how to 
act. It is necessarily awkward for the promoters of a suc- 
cessful revolution to have to sit down and think why they 
revolted. They were terribly afraid of the Prussians coming 
back—those dreadful people who oy fight—and so they said 
they entirely approved of the terms o They did not 
want Paris to be kept in isolation from the rest of France, so 
they said that Paris had tried to set an example to France, 
which France had only to imitate and they would again be 
one in feeling. They did not feel as if their government 
would last long, and so tried to keep a door open for 
the return of more practised governors by the 
terms as most moderate on which would withdraw. 
But a Central Committee and a revolution cannot live 
on fine words, and the funds which the insurgents had 
in hand were soon exhausted. Requisitions began, and 
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from requisitions to pillage the step is but short. The 
National Guard, too, were somewhat irritated by the un- 
certainty of their position, and by their ignorance as to, 
what theories they were supposed to be upholding, and of 
what acts they were to share the responsibility. The Central 
Committee attempted to justify the murder of General 
Lecomte by the false assertion that.he had fired on women and 
children, and*that of General Ci&ment Tuomas by saying that 
he was seen taking a plan of a barricade. “Pleas like these 
are séen at once by Parisians to be utterly ridiculous; but 
the National Guardsman did not like to separate himself from 
the Central Committee,-and yet he did not like to hear 
comments on ‘the Committee .made by ‘others, dlthough 
he agreed with them. The consequence was that he got ner- 
vous and angry, and lost his good temper. Possibly it was a 
momentary irritation of this .sort rather than any pre- 
meditation of violenee that ledvon ‘Wednesday to the frightful 
seene in the Rue de la Paix which altered the whole cha- 
_xacter of .the Revolution. body, estimated at 4,000 
men, thought. fit .to go in the cause of order, without arms, 
‘to expostulate and reason with the National Guards occupy- 
ing the ‘Place Vendéme. [Either the National Guards were 
provoked by the attitude.and language of the crowd, or 
became apprehensive lest by the mere weight of numbers the 
crowd .would press through their ranks and so dislodge them 
from the position they held, or perhaps:some of thefiercest spirits 
among ‘them were glad to seize an opportunity of beginning 
bloodshed and instituting a Reign ofTetror. Anyhow, « volley 
was fired into the crowd, which broke up and was further 
fired it ran away. rose-water Revolution was at 
an end, and.a Revolution of blood and violence had begun. 
The National Guard and those who direct them now find them- 
selves the declared enemies‘of ;peaceful Paris, and must hold 
it. down in order to avoid being called to account for what 
they have done. The Central Committee have issued a new 
programme, and order rather than invite France to bow its 
head before the ,only true Republic. They at present hold 
_Paris.in their grasp. They oceupy or abandon the adjacent 
forts on the south of the Seine as they please, the regular 
troops placed there invariably either deserting their posts or 
fraternizing ‘with the insurgents. "They utterly despise the 
National Assembly: and its threats, and own to no fear except 
of the Prussians. 

‘Meanwhile what had Tuers been doing, and what had 
this colleagues and the National Assembly been doing? 
The answer .is, Nothing. “They simply let things take 
their course,.and looked on. This is as astonishing as any 
part of the history of the Revolution. The Chief of the 
‘Executive, as M. Turers.is termed, mildly surveyed the Revo- 
lution ‘of Paris and the extinction of his authority in the 
capital. as if it had been a popular sport with which he could 
not be.expected to mix himself up. On the morning when 
‘Vinoy was,sent to take ‘the guns, a proclamation was posted 
up oniall the walls of Paris to the effect that M. Tu1ers had 

_ kept quiet long enough, but that now he-was obliged to be very 
firm, ‘and ‘that the rash: men who tried to mislead the people 
‘must be punished. This.proclamation was quite new and 
wet while the soldiers and the rebels were.kissing each other 
in-front of the.cannon that the Chief of the Executive had 
ordered to be taken away. In.the course of ‘the day another 
proclamation from M. 'Tuiers appeared, still more violently 
denouncing the miscreants who opposed his authority, and 
calling on all good citizens to aid him. But the Revolution 
ran.its course, and on Sunday morning the authority of M. 
-‘Tuers in Paris had as.much passed away as that of the 
_Empzror. M. Tuters at.once.changed his tone aud was con- 
tent to speak in a very meek and humble way. He had 
nothing to. propose to the: Assembly except that.a Committee 
of Fifteen should be specially.appointed to help the Govern- 
‘ment in doing nothing. He telegraphed to the Prefects day 
by day’ what they were to communicate to their different 
publics, and the burden of his.song always was that things 
were going on nicely, that no one had been hurt at Versailles, 
that France was quiet, and that Paris was doing exactly.as it 

He did not think there was any occasion for the use 
of force. If Paris would open her arms to the Government, 
the Government would open its arms to Paris. That was 
his programme. He had evidently made up his mind that 
he had no power to coerce the revolutionary party .at Paris. 
The treops which surround Versailles: might perhaps protect 
the Assembly, but.would,not.submit to be led against the 
Parisians. Accordingly,he waited.to make terms with the 
insurgents; and it. was only,.after the news of the mas- 


with the miscreants who ruled over Paris. But the con. 
duct of affairs is evidently fast slipping away out of the con- 
trol of M. Tuers. M. Jutes Favre on Wednesday made 
the astounding announcement that he was in confidential com. 
munication with the German military authorities as to the 
state of Paris. It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
this announcement. The Germans still oecupy the northe; 
forts, and could Jay Belleville in ashes if they pleased ; 
there is little reason to suppose that there*are half-a-dozen_6f 
the whole body of the insurgents who would face a Prussian 
regiment. There can be no doubt that if the leaders of the 
National.Assembly chose to invite the aid_of the foreigner, and 


‘Prince Bismark chose to grant it, the insurreetion would be 


snuffed out in a day. But a Government which had 
entreated Germans to kill Frenchmen could never last as the 
Government of France. M. Tuters. and his friends, in killing 
the Revolution, would have killed their own authority; 
and the end of anarchy in Paris might be the beginning of 
anarchy in France. For the moment there does not seem a 
ray of light in the dark horizon; but the present state of 
things cannot last, and a very few days must bring about 
some event decisive of the destinies of “France for’ years *te 
come. 


THE ‘PROTOCOLS OF THE BLACK ‘SEA 
CONFERENCE. 


GE Report of the proceedings of the Black Sea Conference 
is chiefly interesting as a study of manners. Ceremony, 
which except in solemn Conferences has almost departed from 
the earth, places her last footsteps on those exalted diplomatic 
heights. An assembly which is attended by one of its 
members to celebrate a political triumph, while others have'to 
acknowledge and conceal a defeat, cannot too scdulously 
dissociate its language from ordinary use and from the ‘facts 
of the case. Lord GranviLLe’s position was not satisfactory, 
but it would have been more openly undignified if he had 
departed from the conventional euphemism which prepares the 
way for the adoption of distasteful protocols. It was his painful 
duty to propose the unmeaning Resolution that no Power can 
free itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor modify ‘its 
stipulations, save pursuant to the consent of the contract- 
ing parties by means of an amicable understanding. “The 
implied proposition that Russia had not violated the rule 
was too obviously untrue to be formally expressed; but 
Baron Brunxow must have felt sincere gratification im ap- 
pending his signature to a document which involved a ‘full 
condonation of Prince Gortcuakorr’s Circular. It was perhaps 
as a diversion from humiliating thoughts that Lord Gran- 
VILLE at the close of every meeting referred to the collateral 
question of the absence of a French Plenipotentiary; or he 
may have reflected that, if France had still been an efficient 
ally of England, the occasion of the Conference would never 
have arisen. It was not without reason that Lord GRANVILLE 
on the first day of meeting drew from the conciliatory spirit of 
the Plenipotentiaries a good augury for the results of the Con- 
ference. Once agreed on the substitution of an idle and in- 
operative truism for a binding covenant, the Allies of Turkey 
could scarcely fail to arrive at a formal agreement with Russia 
and Germany. Baron Brunnow had already commenced the 
more serious discussion by announcing that a prescient and 
wise policy required the reconsideration of the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1856 with reference to the closing of the Black 
Sea. Count Bernstorrr, probably in accordance with a pre- 
vious understanding, recommended the Russian proposal to 
the favourable consideration of the Powers; and England, 
Austria, Italy, and Turkey, in consenting to attend the Con- 
ference, had already pledged themselves in principle to the 
concession which was afterwards to be elaborated in detail. 
If the arrangement was unavoidable, it may perhaps have been 
well that it should be effected decently and in order; and 
from first to last all formalities were as carefully observed as 
if the Conference had been engaged in settling the Treaty of 
Westphalia or the Treaty of Vienna. 

The statement that Turkey had voluntarily acquiesced in 
the proposal of: Russia proves to have been a fiction devised 
to cover a humiliating submission. At the second sitting 
Musurus Pasa, by way of preface to a necessary surrender, 
recapitulated with remarkable clearness the strong arguments 
for the stipulations of 1856 which had only been answered 
by the contumelious declaration of Russia. There were, 
he said, numerous precedents for mutual restrictions i 
on neighbouring States for the purpose of preventing coul- 
sions; and the Treaty of 1856 is of too recent a date for 


time to have weakened the reasons for the neutralizauoD 
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of the Black Sea.. The treaty, far from having given rise 
to difficulties, had hitherto facilitated the maintenance of 
e, and the Porte attached great value to provisions which 
were deliberately adopted by the Great Powers after full dis- 
cussion. The Turkish Plenipotentiary added that, from his 
long residence in London, he was enabled to say that England 
had always agreed in the views of the Porte as to the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea. He had evidently not anticipated 
that Mr. GLapsTone would during the session of the Con- 
ference disavow the consistent policy of his predecessors and 
his colleagues, or announce the imaginary conversion to Russian 
doctrines of Lord Patmerston and Lord Crarenpon. Finally, 
Musurvs Pasua declared that, to prevent dissension among the 
parties to the treaty, his Government had authorised him to 
assent on certain conditions to the repeal of the articles under 
discussion. From the beginning of the controversy to the end 
the conduct of Turkey has been exceptionally prudent, up- 
and ‘considerate. The Porte acceded to the Russian 
demand solely as a consequence of the decision of the other 
parties to the treaty. It would evidently have been useless to 
insist that Austria and England should, in compliance with 
the Tripartite Convention of 1856, consider the repudiation of 
the treaty by Russia as an act of war. The Austro-Hungarian 
Plenipotentiary at once announced his adhesion to the Turkish 
declaration, and Lord GraNviLLe hastened to “ support the 
“resolution at’ which the Government of the Surran had 
“definitively arrived.” At the same time he declared his 
dissent from the opinions of certain political personages in 
England who had, as he stated, objected to the stipulations of 
1856. It was’ on a subsequent day that Mr. GLapsToNE 
astonished the House of Commons by quoting his own efforts 
to prevent the imposition of any restraint on Russian 
aggression. 

Much discussion afterwards took place on the wording of 
the Article which was supposed to substitute an alternative 
security for the neutralization of the Black Sea. The Russian 
Plenipotentiary, supported by Count Bernstorrr, Count 
ApponyI, and Lord GRANVILLE, desired that the power of the 
SuLTAN to admit ships of war into the Black Sea in time of 
peace should apply only to the fleets of the non-riverain 
Powers. Musurus Pasa, on the other hand, insisted on the 
adoption of language in which no distinction should be drawn 
between different friendly Powers. It is difficult to under- 
stand the motives’of Russia for declining-to be included in 
the.catalogue.of friendly Powers; but the contention of the 
Turkish. Plenipotentiary was probably founded on solid 
reasons, It was perhaps thought undesirable that the anta-. 
gonism of Russia and ‘Turkey should be implicitly recognised 
inthe Protocols.. Finally, by the intervention of the Italian 


Plenipotentiary, the Turkish draft was with slight alterations. 


adopted; and the Suntan. is allowed to open the Straits to 
the-ships-of. war.of, friendly and: allied. Powers “ in the event 
“that the execution of the stipulations.of the Treaty of 1856 
“should require it.” At the final sitting, the Turkish Pleni- 
potentiary maintained. to. the last the decorous formality 
of, the proceedings, by proposing a vote of thanks to Lord 
GRaNVILLE for his, conduct. as; President of the Conference. 


No.body of diplomatists ever represented conflicting opinions | 


or.submitted to mortifying concessions with a more unfailing 
observance of. all’ the courtesies. of their profession. ‘The 
Duke of Broaiae; arriving: at the eleventh hour, only ven-: 
tured on an indirect allusion to the sanctity of treaties, which 
had. been too often disregarded within these last years. Baron 
Bauxnow immediately,replied that the friendly feelings of the. 


French, Government would, be warmly. appreciated by the» 


Cabinet.of St. Petersburg.. Of all the parties to the Confer- 


ence France, is, with the exception. of Turkey, the most. 


blameless. It is.obviously impossible that any Power should, 
immediately after suffering the most. crushing reverses, take. 


ag.active part-in maintaining by force the stipulations of a. 


treaty concluded. under ‘entirely different circumstances. On 
the whole the English Government also was perhaps prudent in 
acknowledging its-;weakness. The encouragement which has 
been. given to. Russian injustice and ambition will involve: 

iain serious danger; but the Government of Vienna 
Was probably anxious to avoid. a, conflict while Germany and 
Russia are united by.an express or tacit understanding. 

The power reserved or accorded to the Suuran, of opening 
tlie Straits in-a single contingency, is-utterly nugatory. The 
exercise of the right’would be almost equivalent to a declara- 
ten of war against Russia, on the part both of the Porte and 
of any Power which might despatch a fleet to the Black Sea. 
The Straits are not'to be opened unless “ the Porte considers 

It ne in order to ensure the execution of the stipula- 


“tions of the Treaty of Paris of March 30, 1856.” In other 


words, the allied fleets can only enter the Black Sea for the 
purpose of counteracting hostile designs of Russia against 
Turkey. It was not thought nece to wait for a similar 
provision when the English and French fleets sailed ‘into the 
Blaek Sea in consequence of the catastrophe of Sinope. War 
was not declared between Russia and the Western Powers for 
several months afterwards, but the: passage of the fleets was 
intended and regarded as' a menacing demonstration. With 
or without the sanction of the Protocol the English fleet: would 
enter the Black Sea when the Government had determined 
on’ protecting Turkey by force, and in no other cireum- 
stances. A security of an entirely different order would have 
been provided if the Conference had opened the Black 
Sea and the Straits at all. times: to the: war ships of all 
nations; but such a proposal would have been strenuously. 
opposed by Russia, and it would perhaps also have been dis- 
tasteful to Turkey, because it would have abrogated the 
sovereignty of the over the, narrow seas, Russia is 
naturally not eager to, dispute: a pretension which she hopes. 
hereafter to inherit; but, except. that the-Hellespont and. the 
Bosphorus may be commanded by shore batteries, it seems 
scarcely more reasonable that the approaches to the Black Sea 
should be the exclusive property of the Porte than that the 
Straits of Dover or the Straits. of Gibraltar should be closed 
at the discretion of the adjacent Powers. It. is true. that 
national sovereignty extends three miles out to sea,.and that 
the claim of the SutTay) would. be irresistible if the Sea of 
Marmora had no outlet into the Black Sea; but a right of 
road is consistent with ownership of property, and where 
merchant ships are by statutory and cus law allowed 
to go it would be reasonable that their flag should follow them. 
It was scarcely to be expected that.a Conference assembled to 
register the release of Russia from the. stipulations of 1856 
should provide any substantial equivalent... 3 


GERMANY. 


ie Diet of the Empire has met, and has been addressed 
. by its new Emperor in a plain, unambitious speech, which 
was very much to the point, and forms a refreshing contrast 
to the vague and vapid grandiloquence of French manifestoes. 
Those who have with Mr. GLapstone accustomed themselves 
to sneer at the piety of the King of Prussta will indeed be 
shocked to find that the. leopard. has not changed his spots, 
and that the Emperor continues. to, express his thankfulness 
to Gop for his victories. But. surely every one must allow 
that. the vast and overwhelming flow of German triumph 
is modestly yet aptly summed up when the Emperor pk 
of the “ historic suecesses” which he and his people have 
won, and adds no more to recall the. magnitude of German 
achievements or of French disasters: The. Emperor could 
not by’any ornaments of language have: increased. the effect 
of the statement that he and his Germans have. achieved all 
the great objects for which their fathers have been striving— 
the unity of Germany, the security of its frontiers, and its 
complete independence. The Germans have got all they want, 
and will not ask for more. The Emperor endeavoured in the 
most precise and emphatic mamer to allay the apprehensions 
which the wonderful,suecesses of Germany have. excited, and 
has. invited Germany to record, and Europe to. understand, 
that Germany is henceforth to be eminently a. pacific Power. 
It has, the Emperor said, begun.its work as a. peacemaker 
already, and has conduced to the settlement of a dis- 
pute that threatened very serious consequences, by having 
arranged for the meeting of’ the Conference at’ London. It 
will not’ seek’ to hurt, or encroach on, orto bully any 
of” its neighbours: It will‘ respect the independence of 
all other’ States; the weak as well as the-strong: Its mere 
existence will also be a trustworthy guarantee of the general 
peace of Hurope, for it'has got a “sufficient and satisfactory 
“heritage; and so there will be in the centre of Europe 
a Power that is quite content’ with what it has got, and will 
thus be the enemy of change-and a bulwark against the aggres- 
siveness of others. Such is the programme of the future policy 
of Germany, and it is of the utmost importance to Hurope that 
this should be the policy of Sprig Bem that Germany 
should conscientiously adhere to it. much importance 
ought not, of course, to be attached to the mere fact that an 
Emperor who is fresh from a oa run of victories says that 
he does not want any more wars. Lovis Napo.eon, fresh from 
the Coup d’Etat and with the Crimean War not far off, 
proclaimed that the Empire was Peace. The First Napoteon 
was in the constant habit of intermitting his career of rapa- 
city by assurances that he was the universal benefactor and~ 
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pacificator of nations. But the Emperor of GERMANY may 
at least be credited with meaning for the moment what 
he says; and he is only saying what the great majority 
of his subjects have been persistently saying for the last 
six months, and what those who, we think, judge 
most rightly of the conditions of European peace have often 
stated they believe to be true. The two restless Powers of 
Europe are France and Russia, and Germany stands between 
them to watch over and control their thirst for novelty or 
territory. Germany as a pacific Power, maintaining its own 
independence stoutly and respecting the independence of other 
nations rigidly, will occupy the position as the first military 
Power which land occupies as the first maritime Power ; 
and both, having got all they want, are naturally prompted to 
give themselves the moral satisfaction and to claim the credit 
of being disinterested and defensive Powers. 


There is, as the Emperor pointed out, plenty of work cut 
out for the Diet. It has very difficult questions to deal with. 
It has to apportion the war indemnity as it is received from 
France ; it has to frame or sanction a scheme for the govern- 
-ment of Alsace and Lorraine; and it hasto put into a formal 
shape those modifications of the Federal Constitution which 
were made the condition of the accession of the Southern 
States. On each of these heads points must arise which it 
will need great tact and discretion to settle without waking 
the jealousies of separate States, and conceding too much or 
too little to contending interests. The war indemnity may 
perhaps be divided on some principle which will cause partial 
dissatisfaction, but will yet be intelligible and ostensibly fair. 
As the Emperor says, all the States of Germany have fought 
equally well, and have come forward with equal readiness to 
furnish men and money. The vegan | may, therefore, be divided 
according to the efforts which each State has been required 
to make, and these have for the most part been in proportion 
to the population. If discussion were once allowed as to what 
State had fought best, or suffered most, there would be end- 
less wrangling and bitterness. But if the division is made 
on a scale which roughly answers to that of popula- 
tion, no one can grumble very much. The differences that 
are to be allowed in the position of the Southern States are of 
too minute and special a character to be easily intelligible to 
outsiders. But it will be most interesting to see how the 
Emperor and his advisers try to get over the difficulties which 
the incorporation of Alsace and Lorraine must cause. It is 
not only that the inhabitants of the newly acquired provinces 
set out with a dislike of their rulers, but the Germans them- 
selves are not quite happy about their new brethren. The timid 
manufacturers of Western Germany are afraid of the wealth 
and enterprise of Mulhouse, and would like to be protected 
against the competition which they fear willbe too much forthem. 
It is a singular way of treating recovered German territory to 
wish that it should be prevented from adding to the wealth 
and resources ofGermany. But it is much too soon as yet to 
take for granted that the hatred of Alsatians and Lorrainers for 
their conquerors, or the jealousy of German manufacturers, 
will be lasting. If the new provinces are well treated and 
prudently administered, they will soon be drawn to Germany 
by the ties of material interests, and they may find some 
comfort in belonging to a country which at least is not likely to 
be given over to anarchy. The manufacturers also are likel 
to discover with delight that the gain of a German market wi 
be a very poor compensation to Mulhouse for the loss of a 
French market, and that Mulhouse will have as hard a task to 
adapt itself to its new position as they can have to rival 
Mulhouse in the sphere of German trade. 


Count Bismark has been made a Prince, and if this is a 
satisfaction to him he is fully entitled to it. The bitterest 
enemy of both may allow that Bismark as much deserves to 
be a Prince as Witt1am I. deserves to be an Emperor. The 
Prince begins to wear his new honours under circumstances 
that must cause him some anxiety. The Revolution of Paris 
is, to say the least, very inconvenient to Germany. It is 
understood that the arrangements for the payment of a con- 
siderable instalment of the indemnity by means of a loan 
were actually completed, or on the very eve of completion, 
when the Revolution broke out, and it must be very tanta- 
lizing to the CuanceLLor to think that a bar should have been 
set up in the way of his getting hold of a delightfully 
big sum of money for Germany. If the consequences of the 
Revolution are looked at from the German point of view, it 
will at once be seen how very difficult it must be for the 
Emperor and his advisers to decide whether it will answer 
best for them to interfere in Paris or not. They appear to 
have begun by keeping the choice open as long as possible, 
and have sent to the Executive at Versailles an announce- 


ment that read as if they might begin firing at any moment, 
while they sent the insurgents a message which was taken 
as an intimation that Paris might go on cooking in its own 
juice as much as it pleased. If Prince Bismark does 
not let the German troops act, supposing their assistance js 
requested by M. Turers and his colleagues, how is France to 
regain a position which will enable it to pay the Germans, and 
will enable them to go home? The insurgents may any day 
march on Versailles, and if the troops there fraternize, there 
would be no Government to deal with until France had 
fought out a civil war. The Germans would not get hurt, 
for they would lay the country under requisitions, and no 
one would dare tu touch them. But they would not get 
their money, and they would not be able to go home, 
On the other hand, if the Germans interfere, they might 
probably lose some lives. They might not lose many, for 
they would meet with little resistance; but the Emperor 
may well shrink from calling on a single German to die, 
not in a German cause, but in doing the work of a 
French policeman. Then, after the Germans had inter- 
fered and had quieted Paris, they would want their reward 
in having a competent Government to deal with. But the 
Government that invoked their aid would either disappear, or 
would be kept alive only by their influence; and thus they 
might be gradually forced to set up a Government, such as 
that of the restored Empire, in order to get a Government 
to pay them and let them go. This would change their 
position from that of conquerors waiting to be paid into 
that of conquerors mixing themselves up in the internal 
affairs of a foreign country, and this would greatly em- 
barrass their general relations with the rest of Europe, 
It would probably, we should think, turn out to be the 
better and cheaper course in the long run to decline to 
interfere; but the problem which Prince BisMARK may at 
any moment be called on to solve is a most difficult one, 
and the Germans can do no more than content themselves 
with the thought that it will be solved by a man who is the 
most likely of any man living to solve it to the advantage of 
Germany, and to dismiss every other thought than the advan- 
tage of Germany from his consideration. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 


i fruits of Mr. MunpELLa’s motion have proved scarcel 
worth the delay to which Mr. GLADsTONE submitted with 


such extreme avidity. Instead of a minority of 91, there is 


little doubt that a very large majority of the House might be « 


disposed to agree with what we take to be Mr. MunpELL«’s 
object. Like most people out of doors, the member for 
Sheffield is sufficiently irreverent towards the chiefs of his 
party to believe that the way in which they propose to spend 
the extra 3,000,000/. they ask for is by no means the best 
way in which it could be spent. It was impossible, however, 
for an independent member to introduce by way of amend- 
ment an entirely new set of Estimates, and no course was open 
to him except to object to any increase of expenditure at all. 
In this form it was clearly impossible to defend his position, 
and he had absolutely no reply to the Ministerial answer 
that additional defences were wanted, and that additional 
defences cannot be had without expenditure. This of 
course is true, but, though sufficient to dispose of Mr. 
MouNDELLa’s motion, it is an altogether insufficient answer 
to his real complaints. One great vice and weakness of these 
Army Estimates is that they betray no conception, on the part 
of the Ministry, of any other mode of improving our defensive 
strength than the coarse expedient of adding so many men 
and so many guns, with a proportionate, and indeed much 
more than a proportionate, addition to the expenditure. The 
aggregate outlay is increased by nearly 3,000,0001., for which 
we get an increase in men which should not involve a cost of 
athird of that amount. Something more goes for the manufac- 
ture of new guns, but when the price of every real addition to 
the establishment is set out the total amount does not come 
near to the actual increase in the Estimates. The explana- 
tion is of course not absolutely on the surface of the Estimates, 
but it is not far below it. On looking at the votes for clothing 
and other stores you find amounts wholly out of proportion 
to the increase of strength, and until they are explained (if that 
should be possible) one can only assume that the low Estimates 
of last year were arrived at by living on capital and —— 
stores much faster than they were produced, leaving a V 

to be filled up on the first occasion when a demand for im- 
proved defences should allow of any number of extra items 
being slipped in without attracting notice or provoking com- 
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ment. If industrious members would devote themselves to 
studying the Estimates from this point of view, they would 
have very little difficulty in showing that a large proportion 
of the additional charge for this year is devoted to filling up 
the gaps which were left a year ago for the purpose of giving 
a false appearance of economy to the working of the Supply 
Department. If the present Estimates were reduced, as sug- 
d, to the level of those of 1870, the Supply services: 
would find themselves altogether starved out, and incapable 
of providing for the number of men who were voted last 
year. This is not the first time, nor is the army the only 
department, in which this wasteful device of letting stores run 
down, when it is desired to present the appearance of economy, 
has been practised ; but it been used of late more freely 
than ever, and must be taken into account in judging of the 
real additions. made to our strength. If we say that we are 
asked to spend 3,000,000/. in order to secure an increase of 
wer which 2,000,000/. would amply provide, we shall have 
a fair rough estimate of the character of Mr. CarDWELL’s 
Estimates. 

The offence, however, involved in this mode of manipula- 
tion was in reality committed last year, because, when stocks 
have been unduly reduced, there is no help for it but to make 

the deficiency. The more serious blot upon the whole 
scheme is, that with all the cost which it must involve, it will 
do nothing, or next to nothing, for a great many years; and, 
what is still worse, it will altogether collapse if, in some future 
year when the political sky is as cloudless as it was in April 
1870, a Minister eager for a surplus should propose to dis- 
continue or suspend the costly but necessary efforts by which 
we shall be slowly and painfully creeping on our road towards 
a position of permanent security. Every few years, as we all 
know, a fit of parsimony comes on, and it is idle to hope that 
Mr. CaRDWELL’s plan, depending as it does on the maintenance 
of bloated Estimates for twelve years at least, will ever be 
allowed to work out the results which he is sanguine enough 
to hope from it. ‘That it will break down, even without the 
aly of a niggardly disposition in Parliament, is certain, 
unless recruiting should be found possible on a scale and on 
terms which have always hitherto failed of realization, 

Radical defects such as these are not to be cured by grafting 
meonsistent resolutions upon the Ministerial proposals. The 
position is an unfortunate one, but for the present it cannot be 
mended. Ministers have introduced a scheme wholly inade- 
quate in principle and in scope, though not the less burden-, 
some on that account. There is no one to take their place 
and substitute a better scheme, and it is quite hopeless to deal 
with it in any other way than by replacing it by a larger and 
better conceived plan. It is inevitable that projects of 
administration must be framed, both in outline and in detail, 
by the Cabinet for the time being ; and so long as the country 
for other reasons desires to retain the services of Mr. Giap- 
STONE, it must be content to postpone any genuine effort to 
improve our military position. Weak army administration 
is part of the price we are paying for the existing Government, 
and as the bargain cannot be altered at present, it is in Vain to 
struggle or repine. 


MR. SUMNER’S REMOVAL. 

hg removal of Mr. Sumner from the Chairmanship of the 
Senate Commitiee of Foreign Affairs appears to have some 
political importance, but foreigners can judge but imperfectly 
of the causes or probable consequences of the event. It is not 
known whether Mr. Susner’s animosity to England is the 
result of unsound judgment or of selfish calculation. Having 
pledged himself to opinions which are inconsistent with any 
on oellpmganm angel of the Alabama claims, he is not likely 
to listen to arguments of expediency or justice; yet 

it would scarcely have been possible for Mr. Sumner, if he 
had still commanded a majority in the Senate, to repeat his 
discreditable exploit of rejecting the Reverpy-Jounson Treaty. 
Such an act would, in the judgment of the world and of rational 
Americans, have released England from any further responsi- 
bility for the continuance and tion of the quarrel. If 
Mr. Sumner could afterwards have induced the people of the 
United States to go to war, an invasion of Canada, after the 
deliberate rejection of a second treaty, would have been as 
lawless and violent a measure as if it had been undertaken 
without any pretence of provocation. In short, Mr. SumMNER 
was no longer a dangerous enemy, because he had done his 
worst. Whether the conduct of his successor in dealing with 
English relations will be more or less mischievous can only 
be known by experience. Mr. Fisn has thought it worth 


while publicly to contradict a rumour that Sir Epwarp 


THorNToN had been intriguing for the removal of Mr. 
Sumver. It is doubtful whether the English Minister desired 
to effect a change which he would have effectually prevented 
by any indication of his fear of Mr. Sumner’s influence. Any 
politician in the United States would gladly exchange all other 
claims on popular favour for an official certificate that he had 
made himself obnoxious to the English nation and Govern- 
ment. When monopolizing manufacturers and their apologists 
are at a loss for an argument against Free-trade, Mr. GrrELey 
always asserts, with a noble indifference to truth, that the 
American opponents of Protection are bribed with English 
gold. <A certificate from Sir Epwarp Tuornton that the 
English Government desired the removal of Mr. Sumner 
would have insured his continuance in office as long as he 
remained a member of the Senate. 


The defeat of Mr. Sumner was a stage in his long conflict 
with the Presipent. The Republicans have on former occa- 
sions wavered between the rival leaders, but at last the great 
majority has determined on supporting General Grant. The 
ostensible, and perhaps the real, ground of hostility was Mr. 
Sumner’s opposition to the scheme for the annexation of San 
Domingo. Only a few months ago the Senate refused to confirm 
General Grant’s Treaty with Barz, but afterwards it acquiesced 
in the appointment of a Commission which will almost certainly 
report in favour of the purchase. To Englishmen who’ may 
possibly be prejudiced on questions of American aggrandize- 
ment the acquisition of half a barbarous island, involving the 
necessity of conquering the other half, seems to be an in- 
discreet enterprise. The title which is derived from an 
adventurer who during his two or three years’ lease of power 
sells his countrymen in fee is not’eminently respectable ; 
but, although the Dominicans will probably disappear from 
the region which they have mismanaged, there can be no 
doubt that, under American management, the productive- 
ness of the country will be largely increased. The in- 
habitants of Hayti, who are the neighbours ahd natural 
enemies of the mulattoes of San Domingo, will at first 
give the new comers some trouble; but they have already 
received sufficient warning of the danger of resisting Ameri- 
can power. An American squadron has visited their coasts, 
and the commanding officer has informed them that any 
interference with San Domingo will be treated as an act of 
hostility by the United States. He would not have been a 
true American if he had not added some complaints and threats 
directed against the English Consul, who had probably no 
concern with the internal politics of the island. When the 
flag of the United States is hoisted on Dominican territory 
the subjection or extermination of the French negroes of 
Hayti will only be a question of time. Probably some mili- 
tary chief will imitate the example of Barz, by handing over 
his power to the American Government for due considera- 
tion. In his Message to Congress General Grant recom- 
mended the acquisition of the island, both on account of 
the naval stations which it provides, and on the whimsical 
ground that its productions were well suited to American 
markets. A less primitive economist would have understood 
that there is at present no obstacle to trade with San 
Domingo, and that it is as easy to deal with foreigners as 
with fellow-citizens. The real objection to the annexation is 
not that it will injure or exterminate a scanty and worthless 
horde of savages, but that it will introduce political novelties 
which may prove to be embarrassing. The Constitution 
and the practice of the United States make no provision for 
the possession or government of foreign dependencies. The 
undoubted truth that all men are free and equal scarcely 
applies to Spanish mongrels accustomed for many years to 
utter anarchy. The Dominicans will be bad citizens, and thus 
far the people of the United States are not prepared to deal 
with subjects. Mr. Sumner’s opposition to the scheme is sup- 
ported by many of the best members of his party, and until 
lately it seemed probable that the PresmDENT would be com- 
pelled to abandon his favourite project. The annexation of 
Russian America has been since regarded as a blunder; and 
Congress, at the cost of some awkwardness, ultimately repu- 
diated the contract for the purchase of the Danish island of 
St. Thomas. The reaction which has lately taken place among 
the Republican leaders is probably explained -by the approach 
of next year’s Presidential election. It seems to have been 
thought expedient to select General Grant as the Republican 
nominee ; and as a first step to the result it was necessary to dis- 
countenance opponents and seceders. Mr. SumNEr is not the man 
to forgive the humiliation which he has suffered, but the mass 
of the party will adhere to the successful side. In a short time 
after the return of the Commission the annexation of San 


Domingo will probably be confirmed by the Senate, as there 
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is already no doubt of the tenor of the forthcoming Report. 
The native witnesses who appeared before the Commission 
were, as might be expected, unanimously eager for the sur- 
render of their liberties, or, in other words, careful not to 
make enemies of their future masters. A simple-minded 
Commissioner was surprised to hear in non-official conversa- 
tion that the real feeling of the people was exactly opposite 
to that which was expressed in public communications. Bazz, 
who in the ordinary course of events would have been long 
since superseded by some equally worthless competitor, has 
been maintained in power by American patronage from the 
time when he agreed to sell his country. 

It is impossible to judge whether the decline of Mr. 
Sumver’s influence will facilitate the settlement of the ques- 
tions in dispute between England and the United States. His 
notorious speech, and the vote of the Senate against the 
Revervy-Jounson Treaty, were approved by General Grant ; 
and the same demands and pretensions were repeated in a 
still more offensive form by the present Secretary of Srare. 
After his rupture with Me. Sumner General Grant adopted 


. the language and arguments of Mr. Butter, who is even 


a more malignant enemy of England than the ex-Chairman 
of Foreign Relations. In spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, it is possible that the Presipenr may desire that 
the disputes between the countries should be adjusted by the 
Joint Commission. His choice of the American members 
of the body was highly judicious; and the Commissioners 
may be trusted not to make themselves the tools of any poli- 
tical intrigue. If General Grant sees his way to an equitable 
settlement of the quarrel, he was well advised in inducing his 
friends to secure beforehand the adherence of the Senate. 
Mr. Sumyer might, as Chairman of Foreign Relations, have 
thwarted and embarrassed negotiations; and the PresipEent 
can deal most efficiently with foreign affairs when it is known 
that he commands a majority in the Senate. Mr. Cameron, 
who succeeds Mr. SumNeRr, is a veteran politician, thoroughly 
familiar with all the ways of party. If he thinks that a 
pacific policy will increase the chance of a Republican 
victory in 1872, he will not fail to promote any conciliatory 
plan which may be devised by the Joint Commission. It is 
to be hoped that it will not be for the interest of General 
Grant's partisans to outbid their defeated adversary in hostility 
to England: The schism which has taken place, though it 
was brought to a crisis by the Republican supporters of the 
PresiDENT, has naturally encouraged the hopes of the Demo- 
crats. Immediately after the dismissal of Mr. Sumner, the 
little State of New Hampshire, in the heart of New England, 
elected for the first time in several years a Democratic 
Governor and three Democratic members of Congress. It may 
be supposed that the respective partisans of Mr. Sumner and 
General Grant refused to compromise their differences, and 
left the field open to a third competitor. From the time of 
the last Presidential election the Democrats have been slowly 
gaining ground, and they have derived a great advantage from 


the decision of the country against their projects of repudiation. 


At present the Democratic party offers a reduction of taxation 
and a relaxation of the oppressive Customs tariff. Its foreign 
politics have always been nearly the same as those of the Re- 
publicans, and both parties have equally adapted their inter- 
national doctrines to domestic purposes. Peaceable Englishmen 
have no reason to prefer either party on their own account, 
though in principle they may perhaps incline to the Repub- 
licans. If General Granr should terminate the standing 
quarrel with England, he will have shown as much originality 
as wisdom. 


= 


PARIS REVOLUTION. 

ig last Revolution in Paris is not perhaps so inexplicable 

as it seems at first sight, but it may at least claim the 
credit of having falsified all expectation. That there would 
be civil war in France before long has been a sufficiently 
common prediction, but, like many other prophecies, it has 
been in quite a different way from any in which its 
authors thought to see it come to pass. It would have sur- 
prised no one if the mob of Paris had refused to abide by the 
Treaty of Peace. They had known so little of the real state 
of affairs in the provinces that they might almost have been 
excused if they had refused to put any faith in the de- 
spairing assurances of the Government that further resist- 
ance was impossible. It would have been intelligible again 
if M. Tuugrs, identifying himself with the majority of the 
Assembly, had proclaimed the restoration of the Monarchy, 
and Paris had thereupon declared itself for a Republic 
and proceeded to try conclusions by the sword. But 


the Treaty of Peace had been ratified without any serious 
opposition, and M. Tuiers had shown unmistakably that it 
was no part of his scheme to place either the t of 
CuameorD or the Count of Paris on the throne of France, 
Yet, in spite of this apparent acquiescence on the one side and 
this unquestionable forbearance on the other, a Revolution has. 
come at the very moment when all obvious reasons for it have 
been entirely removed. To arrive at any clear idea of what this 
Revolution means, three separate factors in it have to be taken 
into account, the Revolutionists proper, the Government,and the 
Party of Order in Paris. The policy of the first of these is not 
hard to understand. It is the compound result of political ignor- 
ance and material distress. This will readily be understood 
if we recall the circumstances in which the Montmartre 
assassins found themselves. For many years past Paris 
has more and more become the great industrial centre of 
France. The so-called improvements of Baron Haugsmany 
had given an unnatural impulse to the building trades, and 
the concourse of foreigners of all nations had developed to a 
corresponding extent all the arts which minister to luxury, 
All this had been put an end to by the siege, but the suffering 
which would naturally have followed upon such a change had 
not been immediately felt. A besieged capital is necessarily 
given over tocommunism. The poor cannot be kept in good 
humour unless they are fed, and if they are not kept in good 
humour prolonged resistance soon becomes impossible. Hence 
came the various expedients resorted to by the Government 
of National Defence—the allowance to the National Guard, 
and the gratuitous rations of food. When the siege was over, 
and the ordinary laws of political economy were once morte in 
the ascendant, a great part of the population of Paris found 
themselves face to face with starvation. The reconstruction of 
Paris was at an end. No more new boulevards were likely to 
be built until the day—as fanciful in its-undefined remoteness 
as the Greek Kalends themselves—when the City of Paris 
should be out of debt and have money to spend on self- 
adornment. Nor was it the building trade only that saw 
nothing but misery before it. The splendours of the Imperial 
Court were not likely to be rivalled by a Republic, and such 
modest pomp as the Chief of the Executive might be expected 
to gather round him would, for the present at all events, 
benefit Versailles and not Paris. Upon the heels of this dis- 
couraging conviction came the dreaded withdrawal of the 
daily allowance to the National Guard. It is the fashion even 
with the least instructed Frenchmen to give a doctrinal colour 
to social movements, and in this way an insurrection, which 
in its inception was rather social than political, soon took the 
form of a demand for the Commune and for the election by the 
National Guard of its own officers. The determination of the 
Government to recapture the guns which the insurgents held 
by way of hostage precipitated the latter into action, and the 
Revolution, once set going, soon ran to lengths which some of 
its authors had not foreseen. 


The action of the Government is apparently open to great 
censure. An Executive which parleys with sedition is ordi- 
narily’ condemned by the very fact that it does so, and in the 
present case M. Tuiers had especially pledged himself to keep 
clear of the danger which has so often proved fatal to his 
predecessors. But it would be unfair not to admit that 
M. Tuters’s position has been one of extraordinary difficulty. 
He has had to deal with an armed insurrection, and the 
only instruments at his disposal have been the regular troops. 
Now in France regular troops have almost always shown the 
utmost repugnance to fire upon the populace, unless they 
have been, so to speak, indemnified by the co-operation of the 
National Guard. If we can imagine the Guards refusing to 
put down a street row in London unless they saw an imposing 
force of special constables arrayed on the side of the autho- 
rities, we shall get perhaps the nearest available parallel. It 
is this fact that has led every Government to retain the 
National Guard in one shape or another. Theoretically 
nothing can be said for it. There is no reason why Paris 
should be garrisoned except by such a proportion of the 
regular army as is required to man the forts, and to do the 
ordinary duties connected with the seat of the Government. 
But the National Guards have always been needed to give 
confidence to the troops of the line. The fact of their being 
on the side of the authorities has usually been accepted by 
the regular army as a sort of certificate that the cause of the 
Government is one which deserves support. On this occa- 
sion the Government probably knew that it could not depend 
on the National Guard, and it had no reason for putting any 
exceptional confidence in the troops when employed alone. 
To be left to face an insurrection with soldiers who are certain 
or even likely to make common cause with the insurgents, 8 
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a position which may well alarm any Minister. It may be so 
far like other dangers that it might have disappeared if 
boldly handled, but it is not surprising if M, Turers and 
his colleagues failed to display exceptional courage under an 
exceptional trial, 

There remains the question, the most puzzling at first sight 
of all, why the National Guard, the especial organ of the 
bourgeoisie, should suddenly have been false to its traditions, 
and allowed the enemies of public order to gain undisputed 

ion of the capital. the first explanation that suggests 
itself is, that they were simply cowards, and, taking 
cowardice as equivalent to ic, this account of the 
matter is sufficiently probable. But the demonstration of the 
Party of Order a! ictneding graben to show that the Paris 
shopkeepers are not as timid as their earlier inaction might 
have led us to suppose. To oppose an unarmed procession to 
a force armed with rifles and cannon was certainly imprudent, 
but at the same time it was, in its way, courageous, and it may 
perhaps turn out that the blood of the bourgeoisie is the seed 
of reaction. There is another explanation of the apparent 
complicity of the National Guard in the events of Saturday 
and Sunday last, which is plausible enough to deserve stating, 
whether it does or does not commend itself as the true one. 
According to this theory, the respectable portion of the 
National Guard were displeased that so little use had been 
made of them during the siege. ‘They held—whether rightly 
or wrongly does not much matter—that General Trocuu 
might have i more sorties, and made more of 
those which he did organize. They believed—again it 
does not much matter whether rightly or wrongly—that 
they were better disciplined than the regular troops, and 
that if the Zouaves who ran away had been shot and the 
work ye! were detailed to do had been entrusted to the 
National Guard, the Prussians might have found it harder to 
maintain the investment of Paris. When therefore they found 
themselves called upon to put down a disturbance in Paris, 
they allowed their ill-temper to get the better of their judg- 
ment; and if in their anxiety to spite M. Turers they suc- 
ceeded beyond their expectation, they succeeded equally in 
iting themselves, Perhaps the avowed unwillingness of the 
National Assembly to hold its sittings in Paris helped to in- 
dispose them to any active exertion on its behalf. Parisians 
are but men, and it may be difficult for them to act with much 
heartiness on behalf ofa Government which can consent to leave 
it an open question whether Paris shall continue to be the capital. 
The inability or the indisposition of the Government to defend 
the city took this section of the National Guard by surprise, 
and they awoke to find that the event which they had intended 
should read a lesson to the Government had a more serious 
lesson in reserve for themselves. Their abstention had 
emboldened the insurgent battalions to count the whole 
National Guard as virtually on their side, and when the Party 
of Order desired to adopt an opposite policy, they found all 
the strong positions in the city occupied by the rebels, and 
the barricades defended by artillery. This perhaps is the 
account that history will give of the origin of the Revolution 
of 1871. 


A MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, 


A DEPUTATION representing forty Chambers of Com- 
merce attended Mr. GiapsTone and Mr. Lowe a few 
days since to propose an administrative change which their 
constituents regarded as desirable. Chambers of Commerce 
are probably well acquainted with all matters relating to trade 
and manufacture ; but they seem to have formed but a vague 
notion of the machinery of government. Their main proposal 
was that the powers of the Board of Trade should be in some 
indefinite manner increased ; and they also attached importance 
to the suggestion that the President should assume the title of 
Minister of Commerce. It is true that the existing designation 
has ceased to be literally applicable since the abolition of the 
Board which was formerly supposed to discuss commercial 


matters; but in the same manner the President of the Council | 


reigns over a body which no longer takes part in government, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has long since forgotten 
the original meaning of the name of his department. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade is to all intents and purposes 
Minister of Commerce, although practical experience shows 
that there is little for him todo. Mr. Cuicursrer Fortzscus’s 
prineipal functions relate to legislation which is occasional, 
although it may sometimes be important. It will be his duty 
to study and introduce the new Merchant Shipping Act for the 
reform of the code which was framed by Mr. CarpweLu in the 
same capacity seventeen years ago; and he supported Mr. 


GLapstone in his opposition to the hopeless project of a 
harbour of refuge at Filey. If he wishes to umenie the 
wrath of Mr. Munpeuwa he will devise a Trades Marks Bill for 
rival classes of manufacturers to fight over. In his own office 
the President of the Board of Trade sometimes receives depu- 
tations, and he appoints, as vacancies gccur, the i rs and 
other officers who exercise miscellaneous powers ynder the pro- 
visions of numerous Acts of Parliament. Mr, Liorp, who 
was the principal spokesman of the Deputation, found it im- 
possible to explain the nature or working of his administrative 
reform. To his complaints that the President of the Board 
of Trade was not consulted on commercial treaties, Mr. 
GLapDsTonE replied that for many years no negotiation of the 
kind had been undertaken without the cognizance of the 
he src In 1860, as he explained, it was necessary for 
diplomatic reasons to keep the discussion comparatively quiet; 
and the members of the Deputation would probably have 
agreed that Mr. CoppEN was as competent to arrange the 
details of the treaty as Mr. Mityer Gunson, who then presided 
at the Board of Trade. Mr, Guapsrone might have added 
that treaties of commerce are going out of fashion, and that 
the anomalous practice which may have been justified or ex- 
cused by special circumstances will not be rendered more 
popular by the approaching termination of the model French 
Treaty. The further objection that the Department of Trade 
was powerless in matters of taxation provoked from Mr. Lowe 
the natural inquiry whether it was desirable that the President 
should supersede the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ The truth is 
that the management of the public revenue concerns the Govern- 
ment and the country, while commercial transactions, except 
when legislative changes are required, may for the most part 
safely be left to those whom they concern, .It may be proper 
that there should be a functionary to whom the different classes 
of traders can resort when they wish for special advice or 
assistance, but if the Chambers of Commerce had got their 
Minister they would for the most part wish that he should 
leave them alone. As a general rule it may be said that 
legislative duties form no sufficient occupation for a Cabinet 
Minister; and it has always been found that the Board of 
Trade has no important administrative duties. If a Trades 
Marks Bill were passed in such impossible perfection that it 
would satisfy both Mr. Munpetta and Mr. Hermon, the 
enforcement of its provisions could not be personally en- 
trusted to the President of the Board. Small questions of 
practice must necessarily be decided by subordinate function- 
aries in accordance with general regulations, 


Although the general increase of public business has of late 
years led to a considerable addition to the numbers of the 
Ministers, there is a natural limit to the power of all the 
secondary Departments. In some instances it would perhaps 
have been desirable rather to create new subdivisions of 
existing offices than to multiply nominally independent func- 
tionaries. The Poor-Law, for instance, ought properly to 
belong to the Home Office, although it might be conveniently 
represented in Parliament by a member of the Government 
with the rank of Under-Secretary. In ordinary times the 
administration of the Poor-Law would scarcely furnish suf- 
ficient occupation for a Cabinet Minister. As it has become 
usual to introduce the President of the Poor Law Board 
into the Ministry, it may perhaps be expedient to-detach the 
whole sanitary administration from the Home Office and to 
combine it with the management of the Poor-Laws; but 
there was some advantage in the ancient limitation of the 
members of the Cabinet. It has become necessary for a 
Prime Minister, in forming his Government, to consider the 
claims of his supporters at least as sedulously as the de- 
mands of the public service. Cabinets of fifteen or sixteen 
members have been habitually appointed to satisfy per- 
sonal exigencies, and consequently the whole body is too 
numerous for practical discussion. In some Governments, 
as in Lord Dersy’s, an internal Cabinet is formed by the 
process which originally educed Cabinets from the Privy 
Council. In other instances some contrivance of the same 
kind is substituted for the confidential intercourse which can 
only prevail in Councils which really possess executive power. 
Mr. GLapstTone assured the Chambers of Commerce that the 
Presipent of the Boarp of Trape had every opportunity of 
communicating with his colleagues; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that meetings of the Cabinet occupy themselves with 
the discussion of Trades Marks Bills. Mr. Cuxicnester 
FortescvE is capable of taking a useful part in dealing with 


matters of general policy; but he would be more likely to 
consult the permanent members of the office on any difficult 
point than to apply to his colleagues in the Government. 

The aspirations of the Chambers of Commerce are perhaps 
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mpted by their practical experience of the inability of a 
inister to promote, except by the adoption of sound policy, 
the general interests of trade. No kind of legislation bears 
so di on commerce as the imposition and removal of 
taxes; but when a Chancellor of the Exchequer submits his 
Budget to the Cabinet, the weight attached to any criticism 
which might proceed from the President of the Board of 
Trade would depend entirely on his personal knowledge of 
financial principles and practice. If any actual or proposed 
tax were thought unnecessary or oppressive, the Chambers 
of Commerce would resort in the first instance to Mr. Lowe, 
instead of appealing to the Presipent of the Boarp of 
Trape to become their mediator with his more powerful 
colleague. If the interests of merchants or manufacturers 
in any case conflicted with those of the general community, 
it would not be the duty of the President of the Board of 
Trade to favour the class with which his official connexion is 
most direct. Mr. Lioyp and his associates had apparently 
ed themselves that one member of the Cabinet was 

their own ial representative ; but if they had elected a 
member of ‘the Cabinet, they would probably not have chosen 


* Mr. Curcuester Fortescue. A similar demand is periodically 


preferred for the appointment of a Minister of Education and 
a Minister of Justice; but in ordinary times neither branch 
of the public service requires the supervision of a statesman. 
Trade, education, and justice are all in the highest degree 
desirable; but a Minister charged with the management of 
any one of the proposed departments would in ordinary times 
have little or nothing todo. In a year or two Mr. Forster, after 
conferring undeniable benefits to the country, may be pro- 
moted to a higher post without giving any cause for regret, 
because he will have made himself unnecessary. A President 
of the Board of Trade can only render his tenure of office 
memorable by the introduction of some important legislative 
measure. The First Lord of the Admiralty, on the other 
hand, is fully occupied with the management of the navy, and 
in his official character his only concern with Parliament is to 
secure the adoption of the Naval Estimates by the House of 
Commons. The Secretaries of State are primarily adminis- 
trators; and the Indian and Foreign Ministers, in particular, 
seldom introduce a Bill into Parliament. The Home Secre- 
tary is expected to conduct domestic legislation; and Mr. 
CarpwELt knows to his sorrow that the Minister of War re- 
quires the aid of Parliament when he really or professedly under- 
takes to reorganize the army. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
contents himself with Stamp Bills and similar adjustments of the 
Revenue machinery, but the President of the Board of Trade 
is constantly urged to undertake legislation. ‘There is no 
reason why the Chambers of Commerce should not beset Mr. 
CuicueEsTer Fortescue by day and by night with draughts of 
measures which they think beneficial to trade. If they expect 
more from a Minister, whatever may be his title, they will 
inevitably be disappointed. There can be no CoLBERTs in 
England, either to protect trade or to direct it. If Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. Lowe had bluntly refused to comply with the 
demand of the Chambers of Commerce they might have given 
offence. It was more judicious to extract from the leaders 
of the Deputation by a Socratic process the indefinite nature 
of their vague proposals 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


. ge gi is a wedding in the family to-day.” Such are 

the simple and touching words in which the great 
popular teacher of our time announced the great event of last 
‘Tuesday. No less than 190,855 readers, so we are carefully 
informed by a notice at the head of its articles, study the 
thrilling eloquence of the Daily Telegraph. We know not 
what proportion of the 190,000 felt a tear rise unbidden to 
their eyes at the passage we have quoted. We must confess, 
however, on our own behalf, that we were profoundly affected. 
The picture rose before us of a stern man of the world, who 
has looked at life from many sides, and weighed its empty 
pretensions in the balance of a practised judgment, melted for 
once into a gentler mood, and becoming almost like a little 
child amongst us. He rises like the conventional heavy 
father, with a faltering voice, to express in a few broken 
words the feelings of what he beautifully calls “ Her 
Mavesty’s liegemen and liegewomen.” Yet as he pro- 
ceeds he gathers strength, and his feelings gradually carry 
him away into an impetuous burst of eloquence. He soars 
into a panegyric upon the British Constitution, about the land 
“‘ where freedom broadens slowly down,” and philosophically 
explains the origin of our loyal sentiments. But a gush 
of emotion overpowers him again; he remembers that he 


“ must not philosophize upon a bridal dawn”; and again he 
relieves himself by prattling to the little children. They will 
fancy, it seems, that the Arabian Nights are come again ; they 
will think that there must have been a magician somewhere to 
bring about the marriage of a lovely Princess to the lover she 
likes best. “ And so there was, little people! You are quite 
“ right.” The old dragon Tradition was routed by “a young 
“ sorcerer named Love, who laughs at precedents as heartily 
“ as at locksmiths, and has an equal contempt for etiquette 
“and armour cap-d-pie.” And then once more, after this 
charming trifling, the strain culminates at a loftier pitch, 
All good wishes are showered down as from a full cornu- 
copia upon the heads of the happy pair in the name of the 
Queen and the people of England. Felicitations, indeed, would 
fall upon the bridegroom “like flowers upon a garden or 
“ rain upon a river,” but the “mighty, yet unseen, weight of 
“ a nation’s tenderness” which has been fed by reading the 
glorious news “ by the light of household fires and domestic 
“ feelings” must somehow find a vent; and our orator sits 
down quite overcome, after stammering forth his final bless- 
ings amidst fervent applause from 190,000 hearers. The 
marriage of the Princess and Lord Lorxe is in many ways 
an auspicious event, but it cannot be counted amongst the 
least of the favourable omens that it has elicited this burst of 
heartfelt enthusiasm from the prophet of the Daily Telegraph, 
There might perhaps have been equal loyalty at earlier 
periods of our history ; but never before could the voice of a 
nation’s happiness have found adequate expression in language 
not only beautiful in itself, but sure to finda duly qualified 
audience. For it is pleasant to reflect that the Daily Tele- 
graph must by this time have gathered a numerous body of 
students, trained to appreciate a style which would perhaps 
have been above the capacities of an earlier generation. 


In fact we find that, though no other paper has quite caught 
the sacred fire, there are many symptoms that the contagion is 
spreading. The Zimes moves with a certain constraint in its 
unaccustomed finery, yet the Times is obviously desirous of 
imitating its younger rival. The author of the article, indeed, 
begins well. “ To-day,” he tells us, “ a ray of sunshine will 
“ gladden every habitation in this island, and force its way 
“ even where uninvited. A daughter of the people, in the 
“ truest sense of that word, is to be married to one of our- 
“ selves. The mother is ours, the daughter is ours.” That 
is a sufficiently spirited exordium, and the eulogy of Royalty 
which follows is not unworthy of the start; perhaps, indeed, 
it is rather too modest an account of our loyalty to say 
that we are attached to the Queen because she has “ a very 
“ common predilection for the northern parts of this island.” 
The taste in question is certainly undeniable, and it is also 
undeniable that we all feel “as if we or our friends might one 
“ day go over the same ground.” Surely the rather bolder 
statement might have been hazarded, that most of us have friends 
who actually have gone over the same ground. This, however, 
is the worst of trying an unaccustomed style of eloquence. 
The prosaic thought will intrude itself in the middle of the 
most beautiful expressions; and accordingly we find that, if 
we translate the remainder of the article into plain English, 
its sentiments are scarcely of an elevated nature. The writer 
argues, in the first place, that a princess ought to marry an 
English nobleman because, owing to the rapid absorption of 
royal families under the recert European changes, there is 
nobody else whom she could marry. Secondly, he observes 
that, as a general rule, a man is rather apt to quarrel with his 
mother-in-law, and that therefore a separate establishment is 
a desirable thing. This is of course wrapped up in much ex- 
quisite language. We are told that “a time must come when 
“the revolving planets become themselves charged with too 
“many satellites to be agreeable to the central sun”; that 
English ladies and gentlemen would rather “ live on bread and 
“cheese than lie under the capricious smiles and sunshine of a 
“palace”; and that “ what we all pine for is independence, 
“ however lowly.” These are certainly very good reasons why 
a princess should marry the son of a duke, who can give her 
a separate home, though they are not so complimentary as they 
might be to the persons chiefly concerned, There is, how- 
ever, a further reason. Our nobility are at present connected 
with royalty “in a way which is rather a scandal than an 
“ ornament to our annals.” Public virtue, we are told with 
truth if not with much originality, must have been at a low 
ebb when a king could make peers of his illegitimate children ; 
and we now want something “ to set off against this startling 
“ irregularity.” Thus the legitimate marriage of the Princess 
Louise may be considered as an atonement for the vices of 
Cuan.es Il. It is suggested, indeed, that the Princess ought 
to have married an English duke with a county for his estate; 
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but as we know that riches are fugitive, whatever the form 


they assume, it is better that she should have married a gen- 
tleman with the “unalienable wealth of character.” Thus 


everything is for the best; and the Princess and her husband 


are dismissed to “ find their work and their happiness in the 
“ well-being and elevation of their country.” They will be 
poor, but honest, and, we may hope, content. 

In spite of much graeeful writing, we must admit that this 
aieuen of the reasons for Sie sneak strikes us as a little 
awkward. The Telegraph shows a finer tact in dwelling m 
vaguer and grander terms upon the magician whose name is 
Love, and avoiding these rather discordant topics. The grand 
style is not acquired in a day, and though the Times does its 
best to throw a dress over its rather disagreeable 


"arguments, it does not come up to the eloquence of its cheaper 


rival. We turn with renewed satisfaction to the glowing 
eloquence of the Telegraph’s reporter of the actual ceremony. 
The thrilling moment when the Marquis of Lorne is standing, 
“with perfect grace and fitness,” gazing steadfastly at the 
door, and the writer imagines him to be doubting whether it 


has not been “a fairy story after all! a charming dream! and |. 


“ the Princess to have been spirited away by enchantment 
“while the last bouquet of orange-flowers was being fixed, 
“ and all the gorgeous iage-pageant was melting away ” 
—is touched with a master-hand. It is a worthy pendant to 
the rhetoric of the leading article. And the following aspira- 
tion, prompted by the sunshine touching the head of the 
Princess, could have been produced by no inferior hand :— 
“‘ Who is there in the great throng now melting away—who 
“is there, indeed, in all the broad land of England—that 
“ does not wish the omen of that sunny coronation fulfilled 
“to her and to hers, and the flower of her young life made 
“ glad and radiant with soft light like that which falls from 
“above as she walks, a Wedded Wife, and thus gilds the 
“ orange-blossoms upon her brow?” 


That must be our climax, though we are rather tempted 


‘to follow the Correspondent of the Daily News, who pene- 


trated to the luncheon-room and heard Mr. GiapsTone dis- 
course to the Bishop of Oxrorp upon But ier’s Analogy. It 
is hard that the Prive Minister cannot relax his mind with 
a little religious philosophy at a wedding-breakfast without 
being immediately put into a Correspondent’s letter; but the 
Daily News Correspondents have lately established their right 
to omniscience. In the matter of pure eloquence, they, like 
all their contemporaries, must yield to the Daily Telegraph. 
After the passages from which we have made these brief 
quotations, it need scarcely be said that it is inexpressibly 
cheering in these days to meet with such writing. It is not 
that it illustrates the marked rise which has recently taken 
place in the standard of English literature, but that the loyalty 
expressed is so evidently sincere. The burning words come 
fresh from the heart. There is an unction and a richness 
of flavour about it which is really animating. The author 
must have been interrupted by spasmodic sighs, and his paper, 
to use the proper phrase, must have been blotted with his 
tears. He knew, of course—for a man of such ability must 
be credited with the highest cultivation—that some cynics 
; but there are times 
when the emotions will have their way, and when it is best to 
throw aside strict canons of taste, and, so to speak, to bare 
one’s breast to the public. Deep emotion bursts all barriers, 
and makes us feel, as the writer in the Telegraph puts it, that 
we are all one family, and that to ask the friends of the young 
pair to witness the ceremony would have been equivalent to 
inviting the whole British Empire. Far from us and from 
our friends be that frigid philosophy which would not be over- 
powered at the marriage of a Princess and a Marquis; which 
would check our natural response to the eloquence of the Te- 
legraph ; and which would even—for an unpleasant recollection 
comes across our mind—grudge its share of 30,000/. to make 
two lovers happy. Alas! the mention of that unlucky cir- 


 cumstance reminds us that there are three unhappy persons 


in this Empire who perhaps fail to share these transports. 
What is now the state of mind of the gallant minority who 
could only supply two tellers and one member to go into the 
lobby? Are they repenting in sackcloth and ashes, or are they 
carried away by the tumultuous outburst of national affection? 
Probably they are wrapping themselves in their pride, and 
considering, br great is the perversity of human nature, that 
the brilliance of their patriotism is enhanced by the flunkey- 
ism (for so they would describe it) which takes the mask of 
exuberant loyalty. We leave them to their painful reflec- 
tions or their sour self-complacency, and to the indignation 
elegraph. We are even 
Content to forgive them, so great is the stimulus communi- 


cated to our affectionate emotions; and we will venture 
to say that, if any additional inducement were n 

to promote the marriage of future princes and princesses, it 
would be the thought that, on the one hand, the genuine 
loyalty of the nation would find such eloquent expression, 
and that, on the other, the sturdy independence of a few 
honest if misguided patriots would give ample opportunity for 
exhibiting the unanimity of the public sentiment. It must 
thus be equally agreeable to hear Mr. Peter Taytor denounce 
the payment of your dowry, and to be overwhelmed with the 
congratulations of the Daily Telegraph. The Times tells us 
that “privacy is the charm of English life,” and that it is 
specially enjoyed by the Royal Family. But of course inter- 
ruptions to privacy which are due only to an excess of loyal 
enthusiasm or of political Puritanism should not give offence. 
It must be delightful to have one’s family affairs discussed in 
such a spirit before any number of hearers. 


THE WAR-OFFICE SCANDAL. 


ES hg: the above heading a flood of paragraphs may 
have been seen of late in the daily papers, pointing at the 
misappropriation of public monies by high-placed officials. That 
the report is not wholly without foundation may be ‘surmised 
from the fact that paragraphs, some of which mention the names 
of the persons said to be concerned, have passed without contra- 
diction, and that two inquiries, one before a departmental Com- 
mittee and the other betore the Committee of Public Accounts, 
are said to be pending. We have waited with some curiosity 
to see whether the attention of Parliament would be directed to 
the subject, and accordingly we have observed that various no- 
tices of questions or motions appearing to refer to the matter 
have quietly vanished into space in the mysterious way in 
which notices of inconvenient questions often do disappear 
from the paper. It is so essential to the intérests of justice 
that the case of incriminated persons should not be adversely 
prejudged, that we should have abstained at present from 
saying a word upon the subject if there were not indications. 
of a bias on the part of the authorities which may prejudice 
the full inquiry which an accusation so serious imperatively 
demands. From more than one notice of the transaction 
we gather that some at least of the gentlemen whose 
conduct is in question are still allowed to perform their 
ordinary functions. This may be right if the charge is 
on the face of it so palpably unfounded as to render an 
inquiry necessary only for the purpose of refuting anonymous 
calumnies. But if there really is any serious ground for 
investigating a charge of misappropriating public money, it is 
not customary or decent to permit the accused to continue in 
the exercise of their public duties. If it is just that these 
gentlemen should have an unprejudiced trial, it is not less 
just that the interests of the public should be vigilantly 
guarded, and that, pending the investigation, they should be 
suspended from the discharge of official duties, e reasons 
for this would be apparent in any case, but they are specially 
forcible if, as has been stated without contradiction, the incri- 
minated officials include an officer whose peculiar duty it is 
to try, and, when necessary, to condemn, inferior officials who 
may have been accused in their turn of misappropriation of 
public monies. 


We do not pretend to possess any knowledge beyond what 
is within the reach of any one who ue we it and 
in giving a summary of the story which has been current we 
say no more than that the statements it contains have been made 
in the public press, and, so far as we can discover, have not 
been denied. It issaid that under the arrangements made pur- 
suant to the Income-tax Act, three high officials of the War 
Office were appointed to the unpaid office of Commissioners, 
and had the superintendence of the assessment of the Income- 
tax of the army. Income-tax Commissioners, as is well known, . 
have under them a body of assessors, who in the army depurt-- 
ment were, it appears, selected for the most part, if nov 
entirely, from the War Office clerks. For the remuneration 
of these assessors a certain poundage was allowed, and it 
seems that in past years the amount of the poundage was 
often in excess of the stipulated payments to the assessors. 
When this occurred, it is said to have been the custom to 
distribute the surplus among the junior clerks of the War 
Office, who, though not nominated assessors themselves, 
were nevertheless saddled with a deal of trouble- 
some labour in connexion with the Income-tax aassess- 
ment. In this way an occasional windfall of a five-pound 
note fell to the share of each poorly-paid clerk as 
a consolation for what would otherwise have been a 
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‘thankless and irksome addition to his duties. Nothing could 
‘be more proper in spirit than such an arrangement, and we 
do not know that its legality was in any way open to question. 
The poundage was meant to pay the assessors, and the Com- 
missioners who were entrusted with the fund could not well 
have disposed of the surplus more properly than by distribut- 
ing it among the body of minor clerks who had been employed 
in aid of the assessors. During several years it seems that 
this distribution ceased, and as no one felt any distrust of 
the Commissioners, the natural inference was that there had 
been nothing to distribute. 
It is stated now that 'this inference was mistaken, and that 
a sum of from 2,000/, to 3,000/. accrued as surplus poundage 
and has been divided by the three Commissioners among 
themselves. It has also been asked—and the question has 
not drawn forth an answer—whether on the discovery of the | 
transaction the three gentlemen who shared the money have | 
not refunded it. On the imperfect evidence before the public | 
we are not disposed to discuss in detail either the facts or | 
the legal bearing of the affair. It has, indeed, been publicly 
_ stated that the Inland Revenue Department has been appealed — 
to, and has pronounced the appropriation entirely illegal. This 
may or may not be correct, but on the face of it, it seems 
intelligible enough; and if the statement is true, the alleged 
restitution was the most natural thing in the world. But we 
do not forget that a man who makes restitution does not neces- 
‘Sarily plead guilty to a criminal charge. Mr. Epmonps made 
restitution, in part at least, but he was rightly considered not 
the less at liberty to urge what he could urge in extenuation 
or justification of his conduct. He pleaded various customs 
ractices and analogies in his defence, and he had—what 
the War Office officials are equally entitled to—a fair hearing 
for all he had to say. If he did not succeed in vindicating 
his conduct altogether, he nevertheless did show circumstances 
which were regarded as some palliation of what he had done. 
But Mr. Epmonps, if we remember rightly, was not merely 
suspended but dismissed, or driven to resign his offices 
pending the inquiry into his case; and if a similar guaran- 
tee of a searching investigation had been given by Mr. Carp- 
WELL in the present instance, we should gladly have avoided 
the subject until the results of the inquiry were known. 
It is so difficult to believe that gentlemen in the position of 
these Income-tax Commissioners could have appropriated 
monies which, according to precedent, ought to have been 
distributed among a large staff of poorly-paid clerks, that we 
cling to the hope that they may be able to explain what on 
the bare statements which have appeared is utterly incom- 
prehensible. But it is not desirable that under present circum- 
stances any of them should continue to exercise important and 
responsible functions. The presence of an accused or even 
a suspected person, however innocent he may ultimately 
prove, in a high public position is, to use the most moderate 
expression, unbecoming in the extreme; and it is difficult to 
reconcile Mr. CarpWELL’s indulgent inaction with the deter- 
mination with which we must credit him to do rigorous 
justice without respect of persons. It is unfortunate that the 
Minister’s ill-judged clemency should have compelled us to 
notice a matter still sub judice which we would gladly have 
left untouched, but it is essential that justice should be im- 
partially administered, and that men in high position, whose 
conduct is under investigation, should not be treated with a 
consideration ordinarily refused to humbler persons, until 
they have cleared themselves from what may prove to be 
unfounded accusations. 


LYING. 

Nabe is one of the arts of peace. The subject of lying is 

necessarily brought before us in war time, when, in many 
people’s opinions and in all practice, men are privileged to lie as much 
as their cause requires. All the oe nsations of casuists in every 
variety of case or contingency may be made to serve the needs of 
strategy. Lying is wrong because it is an injury to our neighbour, 
but the enemy pro tem. is not our neighbour; therefore we may 
lie to him. Again, it is lawful to lie by nage even to our 
neighbour, when there is mutual understanding, and he gives up 
his right to be told the truth; therefore a system of lies may be 
concocted. The commander of a fort, for example, may report 
to head-quarters the exact contrary to the truth, and boast of 
abundanee of food and ammunition when he nears his last biscuit 
and his last cartridge. Again, it is lawful to lie to madmen and 
children when it is for their good; and in the view of the military 
commander, the War Minister, or whoever is master of the situation, 
all civilians may be brought under one or other of these denomina- 
tions. They are incompetent ; he is the sole judge of what is really 
for their good. To “lie like a bulletin” has been the proverbial 


| And this strikes us as so universal a 
| biography of a French saint with as mueh suspicion as we read a 


which condones everything, condones this. Still, even with minds 
enlarged and reasoned into candourjand toleration, the neutral world. 
has been amazed and almost scandalized at the lying in the war 
just brought to a close. Enormous and Pome m2 in other 
points, it has been enormous also im lying. Pavis may number 
among its many privations a fast from fact ‘and verity of more 
than a hundred days, having been fed instead with an airy diet of 

leasing falsehood which seemed very much to its taste; for lieg 
‘have never a very wide and general currency unless there is an 
appetite and relish for them, a sense of complacency in the victim 
“ befooled into a friendly, favourable, propitious lie.” War indeed 
is so bitter an infliction that such alleviations as fancy can invent 
are a universal craving; only, as if in illustration of the national 
want of senieadien, tame has been an immoderate indulgence of 
it. 

All men are liars, says the Psalmist, and no nation has 4 right 
to deny the axiom in its own case ; but we think it no illi it 
to say of the French that their notions of taste and fine effects 
habitually clash with unvarnished truth. It is not only in war 
time that rude fact jars upon them; it must be adapted, and made 
graceful, to fall in with their views of art. The personages in 
their novels are always perpetrating high-flown lies of self- 


| sacrifice; a lie adds a grace to self-immolation. They have 


positive scruples against naked truth; whatever else goes bare, 
truth must be draped to satisfy a CS fastidious delicacy. 
characteristic that we read the 


French bulletin. It is conspicuously a work of art. Manipulation 
and suppression on the one hand, enhancement and skilful disposi- 
tion of lights on the other, make altogether a sweet pretty picture; 
but it is glorified human nature sitting for its portrait. La sou- 
veraineté du but, that widely recognised argument, justifies what 
we vulgarly call “cooking.” So long as the end is good and serves 
for edification, the means are comparatively immaterial. “ Who 
wills the end wills the means,” says piety. If the end is noble, all 
means are good, concludes un-pious patriotism. We are not as- 
suming that the French tell stories and we don’t, but we submit 
that they tell stories with a better conscience than we do. The 
British orator, statesman, biographer ignores and suppresses with 
a sheepish misgiving, but French art recognises a duty to the 
Beautiful which rides over all petty scruples. There is no appetite 
for bare reality; if it spoils a good thing or shocks taste, mend it 
in the telling. Thus tempered, it not only pleases them more, but 
seems to do them more good. It is this decorative tendency which 
was so bitterly combated by M. Thiers in his — upon the 
general collapse. “ As long as you are a nation of declaimers you 
will be nothing, you will only become something by respect for 
the truth.” 

Every nation has its pet virtues, and its vices towards which 
it is lenient. As our public opinion pronounces against lying 
as ungentlemanly, to be found out in a lie is especially annoy- 
ing, because damaging, to an Englishman. Shame, we take 
it, visits most sinners, not in the moment of commission but 
of discovery. What Oriental found out in the most deliberate 
falsehood would experience the sensations attributed by Jeremy 
Taylor to the man taken in a lie? “At tirst he knows not 
what to say or think or do, and his spirits huddle together and 
fain would go somewhere, but they know not whither, and do 
something, but they know not what.” A fine description of 
shame, which would be felt to be quite exaggerated where dis- 
simulation is a recognised accomplishment and art of policy. The 
British mind has no turn for casuistry ; it has always a scruple 
against a lie in the abstract. If it approves of the result, it does 
not defend but explain. What Protestant divine before an 
ordinary omepognticn would venture on the apostrophe of St. 
Chrysostom to his Greek audience?—“O excellent lie!” with 
regard to the act of Rahab; he would rather expend his energies 
in accounting or apologizing for it. The Times’ Correspondent who 
was saved the other day from an angry mob by a Frenchwoman’s 
excellent lie—if ever there was one—that she had known him for 
years, knew his readers, and only hoped she would be forgiven forit. 
But though point-blank lying for a man’s own advantage is a 
capital crime in our code of honour, the practice in some form or 
other obtains almost universal toleration. Because we are human 
we are prone to it. Every one has his 5 Mae of licence, may we 
not say even the most scrupulous? “ Rarer than the phoenix,” 
says De Quincey, “is the virtuous man who will consent to lose 8 
prosperous anecdote because it isa lie.” Preaching on this very 
topic, an aged Colonial Bishop long ago lamented, “So and so 
is a good man, but he sold me a horse which he said was worth a 
thousand ru and it was not worth fifty.” Only let us hope that 
the British limit is at its narrowest ; that whereas the Red Indian 
lies without le in everything but the number of his scalps 
and how he got them, the respectable Englishman is true in every 
arpest but in telling a gre story or selling a horse, 

There are purists who maintain that all deception, every at 
tempt to mislead or put upon a false scent, is a lie; that every act 
of domestic strategy comes under this denomination, and is there- 
fore a lie; but this will not hold. Lies have to do with words. 
Birds and beasts are often cunning deceivers, but to lie is strictly 
human. The lips speak guile, the hand indites it. To 
the field of lying is virtually to tolerate it. In seeming to be more 
strict we become less so, The person who argues that 
Chesterfield’s man of the world, who accosts with smiles men 
whom he would much rather meet with swords, is a liar, opens 


recognition, if not sanction, of this reversal of moral law. La guerre, 


the floodgates to verbal falsehood. We cannot do without some 
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c dissimalation of expression; we do not allow ourselves the 
of babbling countenances, but prefer to keep our thoughts 
to ourselves. this is lying, as well be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb, and lie loudly and persistently whenever it suits 
us. Of course we much prefer a countenance that tells us the 
mind behind it to one that conceals it ; but this does not hinder 
the frankest from the occasional necessary deception of bland- 
ness and smiles. No doubt Horner’s “honest face, which had all 
the commandments written on it,’ was equal to this degree of 
untruth. Nor can we be less lenient to innocent wiles and 
subterfuges of gaiety :— 
Then mirth was in her heart. 


Hypocrisy may indeed be a course of lying, but not necessarily 
through Yeliberate, spoken falsehood. MM Vambe gives it as 
his opinion that the Dervish’s cloak is the ne plus ultra of hypo- 
crisy—a patchwork of jneeed rags, tacked together with pack- 
thread without, and often lined with rich silk within—an acted 
falsehood ; yet it would serve the wearer little if his tongue were 
‘not ready on all occasions to back it. 

i And if words are necessary to the lie it is not fom po that, 
even lying in word, need be called a liar in fact. Candour shines 
throug the formula of falsehood. Thus the immortal Miss Bates 


‘of fiction is always plonoing little falsehoods and contradicting ” 
8 


‘them. “I shall say she is lying on the bed. However, she is not. 
‘She is walking about the room.” Or the ingenuous M. Jourdain, 
of whom his master inquires, “Vous savez le Latin?” “Oui, 
mais faites comme si je ne le savais .’ Qn the other hand 
‘there are virtuous little falsehoods carried on all unconsciously in 
some dependent minds, which, with seeming goodness, really 
undermine the sense of truth; such as are indicated in the advice 
to the young wife to admire her husband for the qualities he has, 
‘not for those he has xot—a hocus pocus which, consistently main- 
tained under the statement that what ought to be is, fairly fuddles 
the moral perception. 

There is in many a converser a looseness of statement that 
‘throws all he says into a sort of debateable land. He has been 
‘telling us things as facts which are not facts, but whether he lies 
‘ot not depends on the state of his own mind, whether it is capable 
of lying, which to deserve the term is always a deliberate act. 

is is called romancing, in which the speaker may be more 
mystified than his audience. He allows himself undoubtedly a 
sort of liberty which can hardly have been first contracted with- 
out design, but which, once fixing into a habit, renders severe truth 
impossible. Some minds are conscious of a keen delight in emanci- 
pation from hampering truth, when once satisfied of the expediency 
or necessity of departing from it. Mrs. Gaskell in one of her stories 
‘has an amiable old maid who feels it necessary to disguise the ante- 
‘tedents of her protegée, She has never fibbed before, but becomes 
‘sensible of a new pleasure in launching into fiction, and adorns 
the bare falsehood which would have served her p e with 
much unnecessary but picturesque detail, relating with naive 
elation how pleasant and easy she found it. A young curate 
imping his wings in a first flight of oratory at a public 
meeting began an appropriate anecdote, and forgot how it went 
on. ‘fo break down was a degradation not to be thought 
of; he pursued his tale of conversion through the aid of a ready 
fancy, and could not conceal his exultation afterwards at his 
success. The romancing faculty generally, to which we owe so 
tmch, needs looking after, or it is apt to accompany a man into 
the common road of life. A plain man can hardly get over the 
figments which authors permit themselves in the matter of their 
works. Southey wrote a letter to the Quarterly disowning his 
authorship of the Doctor, in terms which induced the editor to 
confess himself mistaken. Gifford mislaid the letter, so could not 
teferto it when the authorship was brought home to Southey. In its 
absence he could only assume that there was aloophole, but could 
temember none. Some observers have even noticed that inherited 
imagination is prone to indulge itself in the field of real life, that 
the children of novel-writers are under a special temptation to 
subtleties which mislead more matter-of-fact intelligences. 


Fluent lying is aniag the most wonderful feats of the intellect. 
e 


Human nature is not clever enough for a Mrs. Gamp in action. 
Vhen the Colonel in the play runs on in a string of inventions, 
his accomplice cannot withho d his admiration, “ Faith, one would 
swear hehad learnt to lie at school!” Thisis the genius of imposture; 
4 great imposture carried on vivd voce is a first-class achievement. 
hen once the lie is viewed in its esthetic aspect, there are many 
modes of meeting it. Besides the plain tale that sets it down 
summarily, there is the compromise, involving perhaps some 
confusion of ideas; as in the case of the American editor who 
was thankful that only half the lies told about him were true. 
Swift says the only effectual way of meeting a lie is not by truth, 
but by another lie, which is the system practised in a Hindoo trial. 
Considering, he argues, the cylindrical surface of the soul, and 
© great propensity to believe lies in the generality of mankind, 
the properest contradiction to a lie is another lie; e.g. if it 
should be reported that the Pretender was in London one would 
aot contradict it by saying he never was in England, but you must 
Prove by eye-witnesses that he came no further than Greenwich, 
and then went back again. The only thing to be said for this 
mode is that experience shows us that every flight of imagination 
a way of verifying itself sooner or later. ‘The Pretender had 


Not been in England when Swift wrote, but he came in the end, 
and went back again very much after this programme; and the 


‘fluent liar who — have learnt his art at school had a theory 


about the sun, whic 
sense, but which is uncommonly 
science. 


was receivéd by the audience as arrant non- 
like the conclusions of modern 


THE TIGER-MONKEY. 
HE French nation seems peers to justify its old nickname. 
As Mr. Darwin tells mals at times resort to the 
of some remote ancestor, aut we must thus account for a certain 
strain of ferocity which at intervals makes itself manifést in the 
French character. No peoplecan be more kindly in their ordin 
mood; but the blood of some ancestral savage is still flowitig i: 
their veins, and under certain combinations of circumstance be- 
comes the predominant element. Duting the war it must be. 
acknowledged that, whatever faults might justly be imputed to the 
French, this particular failing had not appeared. With the ex- 
ception of the massacre of one harmless gentleman in an access 
of unintelligible fury, little of the old ferocity had shown itself ; 
and the perpetrators of that crime were deservedly punished. But 
now that the external pressure is disappearing, we have proof that 
the intermittent cruelty, of the national disposition is not really 
extinct. The mob of Paris have again tasted blood, and seem to 
enjoy it. It is impossible to tead without sickening disgust the 
story of the murder of the two generals. Every element that 
could make a crime hideous seems to have been present. The 
action itself reminds one of the pleasure which a brutal schéolboy 
might take in torturing one of the lower animals to console him- 
self for punishment. It is » melancholy fact that there are certain 
natures which find in the infliction of death or pain a relief for 
their own humiliation. The men who shot poor Lecompte and 
Thomas were revenging themselves for having béen thoroughly 
beaten by the Prussians. Shame and remorse had been trans- 
muted by a familiar process into an unfeasoning instinct of 
cruelty The man of brutal nature often enough tries to reconcile 
himself to his own position by making a vicarious sacrifice of the 
first defenceless being who falls into his clutches; and yet the 
reflection that the murderers were also cowards, who would pro- 
bably have refused to follow into danger the officers whom the 
were prepared to massacre, and that their crime was successfi 
because greater cowards were looking on without daring to in- 
terfere, does not diminish our estimate of the atrocity of the 
crime. Indeed, the conclusion which most people will draw is a 
simple one enough. They will begin to long for a repetition of 
that “whiff of grapeshot” which taught the grandfathers of the 
resent mob that government by murder was intolerable, Stories 
ike that of the Srowning of the luckless police agent who was 
tied to a board and thrown into the Seine are apt to make 
outsiders at least sink all political considerations in a desire for 
speedy retribution. Whether punishment comes at the hands of 
e Prussians or some native authority, it will at any rate fall 
upon heads which amply deserve it. Great calamities may lead 
to the regeneration of a people, but such symptoms as these seem 
to indicate the possibilit t suffering may also lead at times 
only to a development of their worst propensities. 
ye will not, however, here consider the political bearings of 
such events. After all, there are some inferences to be drawn 
from them which affect ourselves more nearly. Should we, under 
similar circumstances, witness similar scenes in London? If a 
French army was just retiring from a conquest of England, would 
the inhabitants of the Tower Hamlets or Southwark be ready to 
massacre our unsuccessful generals? We might perhaps be 
disposed to answer that the ere indignation here woud: hard 
take this form. An English mob, indeed, is in many respects in- 
ferior to its French parallel; it is coarser, and less intelligent. 
But, however brutal it may be, it is probably not so bloodthirsty. 
Looking at the mass of free and enlightened constituents which | 
howls and struggles in front of an lish hustings, one might 
be induced to fancy that there was no action utterly unworthy 
of reasoning animals which they would not be ready to per- 
petrate. And yet, as a rule, they are slower than one would 
suppose to indulge in actual violence against life or limb. Un- 
less there is amongst them a s Irish admixture, they re- 
tain a certain amount of native stolidity ; they do not altogether 
lose their heads, and fall into unrestrainable spasms of ferocity. 
Whether we ought to call the sedative quality by the name 
of stupidity or self-command—to say that our ons are less 
impetuous, or that we are more eopustanee —it is certain 
that an English mob is not easily raised to murder-heat. Pre- 
cedents for the recent crimes might, therefore, be adduced in 
much greater abundance from French than from English history. 
Though it is generally rash to make positive assertions about 
national characteristics, we may safely say that we recognise the 
French style in these atrocities. They conform to «certain type 
which does not flourish so exuberantly on this side of the Ohamne! ; 
and though we should be very sorry to deny that a beam is to be 
discovered in our own eye, we cannot doubt that @ rather con- 
spicuous mote is to be seen im our neighbours’. Deliberate 
massacre in cold blood of the objects of noe hatred has not 
yet become a part of our manners, But having indtlged in this 
amount of Pharisaical self-commendation, we must admit that all 
is not said. The question which we have just asked is not con- 
clusively answered. An English mob has never yet had a chance 
of showing what it could do under favourable circumstances. We 


can only conjecture what would be the result of a complete shat- 
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tering of the whole fabric of 1 omens Tf all the forces of 
political cohesion were er by some sudden catastrophe, and 
the supreme power left to the first man that could seize it, we 
certainly should not be in want of persons to represent the most 
outrageous type of “ Reds.” Anybody who likes to walk about 
London with his eyes open may satisfy himself that there are 
ruffians enough in existence to commit any conceivable outrage. 
What an English mob would do if it once got the upper hand it 
is better only to guess. We may believe that on the whole it 
would be less bloodthirsty than a French mob; but undoubtedly 
it would be as brutal, en, and stupid as 1p oo page of 
civilized human beings. Once or twice, as in the Bristol or the 
Lord George Gordon riots, we have had some taste on a small scale 
of what the British populace can do when it escapes for a time 
from the yoke. Its main characteristic, if we may judge from the 
records of those cases, appears to be a keen scent for spirituous 
— and an illimitable capacity for consuming them. The diffi- 
culty which a popular leader would aor nd most insuper- 
able would be that of keeping his followers out of the gin-shops, 
and the most effective ers of quieting them would be to supply 
them with as much beer as they could drink. Hitherto, however, 
an English mob has not been animated by any strong political or 
social prejudices. At most, it has been excited by some vague 
feeling of discontent, and has not set before it any very definite 
gramme. The French Revolution has left memories behind it 
in Paris which always give a certain motive to the disturbers of 
quiet. The leaders are ready to imitate Danton or Robespierre 
even to the shape of their hats and the tying of their cravats; the 
followers are ready to erect the guillotine, and to provide some 
rough and ready substitute for the. old-fashioned /anterne. There 
is a definite path marked out which they are ready to tread, and 
the murder of a certain number of innocent persons under the 
name of traitors is of course a part of the programme. Hitherto 
those traditions have not sanett the Channel. Probably the most 
violent demagogues in this country have not set down the slaughter 
of any number of aristocrats or millionaires as part of a precon- 
certed scheme. They may be ready to admit that a few experi- 
ments of that kind might be useful in case of necessity ; but they 
shrink at any rate from regarding them as desirable on their own 
account. In short, the English populace has never yet tasted 
blood, and the instinct of humanity has not been exchanged for 
the belief that killing isno murder. The national phlegm of which 
Frenchmen sometimes complain would probably save us from 
catching the contagion easily. Still it must be remembered that 
after all there is a good deal of human nature everywhere, and we 
have no want of people who would be glad enough to ape the 
leaders of the French Revolution, or of ruffians who would be 
willing to serve as their tools. Most of our fanatics indeed would 
repudiate any such charge with indignation; they have no more 
intention of carrying out their designs by bloodshed than Robes- 
= had a year before the outbreak of the Revolution; but the 
lief that any number of people should perish rather than their 
logic is equally strong in their minds, and might have its natural 
consequences. We do not know who are the English parallels to 
Flourens or Assi; but we can hardly doubt that such persons 
exist, and might be brought to the surface under favourable con- 
ditions. As to the followers who would carry out their orders, or 
py them into terms of mere brutality, we need only say that 
the British rough is a person who shows no signs of being 
stamped out in the struggle for existence. If by some un- 
foreseen combination of circumstances we could fancy the army 
and the police destroyed, and London at the mercy of such 
— as the French leaders, with such a following as might 
collected from our own dangerous classes, we do not feel 
clear that we should have to boast of much superiority over our 
neighbours. If there was less bloodshed, and less excitement 
or bravado, there would probably be more plunder and brutality. 
We may hope, indeed, that the upper classes in England are less 
likely to give up the reins without a struggle; they have not 
heen demoralized by a long succession of misfortunes, and have 
still some of the habits of “Sper ame But it would certainly be 
most satisfactory if we could believe that any progress was being 
made in removing those elements of danger whic are a constant 
threat to the civilization of England as of France. Probably, 
indeed, we have more of the explosive material here, though 
hitherto it has been fortunately innocuous. Let us hope that 
we may never learn its character by experience. 


CARNIVAL ALONG THE CORNICE. 


CAL in an ordinary little Italian town seems, no 
doubt, commonplace enough to those who have seen its 
glories at Rome—the crowded Corso, the rush of the maddened 
horses, the firefly twinklings of the Maccoletti. A single evening 
of simple fun, a few’ peasants laughing in the sunshine, a few 
children scrambling for bonbons form an almost ridiculous contrast 
to the gorgeous outburst of revelry and colour that ushers in 
Lent at the capital. But there are some people, after all, who still 
find a charm in the —_ and the commonplace, and to whom 
the every-day life of Italy is infinitely pleasanter than the stately 
ceremonial of Rome. At any rate the stranger who has fled from 
Northern winters to the shelter of the Riviera is ready to greet 
in the homeliest Carnival the incoming of spring. His first 
mouths of exile have been months of a little disappointment. He 
is far from having found the perpetual sunshine which poets and 


guide-books led him to hope for. He has shivered at Christmas 
ust as he shivered at home, he has had his days of snowfall and 
his weeks of rain. If he is thoroughly British, he has growled 
and grumbled, and written to expose “the humbug of the sunny 
South ” in the Times; if he is —_—- he has jotted down day 
after day in his diary, and found a cold sort of statistical comfort 
in the discovery, that the sunny days, after all, outnumbered the 
gloomy ones. The worst winter of the Riviera, he is willing to 
admit, would be a very mild winter at home, but still after each 
concession to one’s diary and common sense there remains a latent 
feeling of disappointment and deception. But Carnival swe 
all this feeling away with: ke coming of the spring. If winter 
this year along the Corn.ce has been unprecedented in its 
severity, there have been few precedents for the early arrival and 
the sunny glories of the spring. From the opening of Feb 
week has followed week in a monotony of warm sunshine. Da 
after day there is the same cloudless cope of blue overhead, the 
same marvellous colour in the sea, the same blaze of roses in the 
gardens, the same scent of violets in every lazy breath of air that 
wanders down from the hills. Every almond tree is a mass of 
white bloom. The narcissus has found a rival along the terraces 
in the anemone, and gar 4 the wild tulip is preparing to dispute 
the palm of supremacy with both. It is the time for picnics, for 
excursions, for donkey-rides, for dreams beneath the clump of 
vesses that shoot up black into the sky, for siestas beneath the 
olives, There is a certain triumph in “ writing home”; in com- 
forting the friends one left behind, in reading their growls over 
the never-ending winter now that our winter is over and gone, 
It is wonderful what a prodigious rush of peace and good tem 
follows on the first rush of spring. The very doctors shake hands 
with one another, the sermons of the chaplain lose their winter 
savour and die down into something like charity. Scandal and 
tittle-tattle go to sleep in the sunshine, the dinners at the hotel 
become endurable, one even laughs in the salon. The stolid, im- 
ive English nature blooms into a life strangely unlike its own, 
‘apas forget their Times. Mammas forget their fom riety. The 
stout British merchant finds himself astride of a donkey, and ex- 
changing good-humoured badinage with the labourers in the olive- 
terraces. The Dorcas of Exeter Hall leaves her tracts at home 
and passes without a groan the pictured Madonna on every wall. 
The girls have secured their window for the Carnival and are 
pelting their black-bearded Professor in the street below without 
dread of a scolding on the “convenances.” There is a suspicion 
that their brother, the very model of English coldness and de- 
corum, is somehow to be identified with the tall masked figure in 
the crowd who is white with flour from head to foot. The im- 
passive spinster whose voice never rises above the most polite 
whisper screams with delight at the first sugarplum that hits her, 
and furtively supplies her nieces with ammunition to 
on the war. “It is such fun, isn’t it, papa?” shout the boys as 
they lean breathless over the balcony, laughing and pelting at the 
crowd that laughs and pelts back again. And papa, who “ puts 
down ” fairs in England and wonders what amusement people can 
find in peepshows and merry-go-rounds, finds himself surprised 
into a “ Very jolly, indeed!” 

It is the same welcome to the spring that gives its charm to 
the Carnival in the minds of the Italians themselves, To the 
priest, of course, Carnival is simply a farewell to worldly junket- 
ings, and a welcome to Lent, but like every other Church festival 
it is flinging off its ecclesiastical disguise, and donning among the 
ge themselves its old mask as a sheer bit of nature-worship. 

he women still observe Lent, and their power as housekeepers 
forces its observance to a certain extent on their husbands and sons, 
The Italian shrugs his shoulders and submits in a humorous way 
to what is simply a bit of domestic discipline, revenges himself b 
a jest on the priesthood, and waits with his quiet “ patienza ” til 
the progress of education shall have secured him a wife who won't 
grudge him his dinner. But Lent is no reality to him, and spring 
is a very real thing indeed. The winter is so short that the whole 
habit of his life and the very fabric of his home is framed on the 
apparent supposition that there is no such thing as winter at all. 

is notion of life is life in the open air, life in the sunshine. The 
peasant of the Cornice looks on with amazement at an English- 
man tramping along in the rain. A little rainfall or a little snow 
keeps every labourer at home with a murmur of “ cattivo Dio” 
between his teeth. A Scotchman or a Yorkshireman wraps his 
plaid around him and looks with contempt on an idle race who are 
“afraid of a sprinkle,” but the peasant of North Italy is no 
more of an idler than the peasant of the Lowlands, The truth 
is that both he and his home are absolutely unprepared for bad 
weather. His clothes are thin and scanty. His diet is low. The 
wonder is how he gets through a hard day’s work on food which 
an English pauper would starve upon. He has no fireplace at 
home, and, if he had, he has no fuel. Wood is very dear, and coal 
there is none. If he gets wet through there is no hearth to dry 
himself or his clothes at. Cold means fever, and fever with low 
diet means death. Besides, there is little loss in staying at home 
on rainy days. In England or the Lowlands the peasant farmer 
who couldn’t “ bide a shower” would lose half the year, but @ 


rainy day along the Cornice is so rare a thing that it makes little 
difference in the year’s account. It is much the same with the 
townsman, the trader, the professional man. When work in the 
shop or office is over bis life circles round the café. Society and 
home mean for him the chatty, gesticulating circle of friends 
camped out round their little tables on thé pavement under the 
huge awning that gives them shade. When winter breaks up the 
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little circle, and the dark, chilly eveni drive him, as we say, 
“ home,” he has no home to flee unto. He is not used to domestic 
life, or to conversation with his wife or his children. Above all 
there is no fire, no “ hearth and home.” Going home, in fact, 
means going to bed. An Italian doctor or an Italian lawyer knows 
nothing of the cosy evenings of the North, of the bright fire, 
the brighter chat round it, or the Foye book till sleep comes. 
Somebody has said truly enough, that if a man wanted to see 
human life at its best, he would spend his winters in England and 
his summers in Italy. We have so much winter that we have 
faced it, made a study of it, and beaten it. Our houses are a great 
nuisance in warm weather, but their thick walls and close-fittin 
windows and broad fireplaces are admirably adapted for cold. 
Italians, on the other hand, have so little winter that when it 
does come it is completely their master. The large, dark, cool 
rooms that are so grateful in July are simply ice-houses in 
December. The large windows are full of crevices and draughts. 
An ordinary Italian positively dreads a fire, from his knowledge of 
the perils it entails in rooms so draughty as Italian rooms com- 
monly are. He infinitely prefers to rub his blue little hands and 
wait till this inscrutable mystery of bad weather be overpast. But 
it is only the thought of what he suffers during the winter, short 
as it is in comparison with our own, that enables us to understand 
the ecstasy of his Joy at the reappearance of the spring. Every- 
body meets every with greetings on the warmth and the 
sunshine. ‘The mother comes down again to bask herself at 
every doorstep, and the little street is alive again with chat and 
laughter. The very beggars exchange their whine for a more 
cheerful tone of insidious persuasion. The women sing as they 
jog down the hill-paths with the big baskets of olives on their 
ig The old dispossessed friar slumbers happily by the roadside. 
The little tables come out on to the pavement, and the society of 
the place forms itself again into buzzing groups of energetic con- 
versers. The dormouse-life of winter is over, and the spring and 
the Carnival has come. 

Carnival in a little Italian town, as we have said, is no very 
grand thing, and as a mere question of fun it is no doubt amusing 
only to people who are ready to be amused. And yet there is a 

uaint fascination in it as a whole, in the rows of old women with 
ova little children in their laps ranged on the stone seats along 
the bridge, the girls on the pavement, the grotesque 
dancing along the road, the harlequins, the mimic Capuchins, the 
dominoes with big noses, the carriages rolling along amidst a 
fire of sugarplums, the boys darting in and out and smotherin 
one with their handfuls of flour, the sham cook with his pots an 
wreathed with vine-branches, the sham cavalier in theatrical 
cloak and trunk hose who dashes about on a pony, the solemn 
group tossing a doll to a church-like chant in a blanket, the chaff 
and violet bunches flung from the windows, the fun and life and 
buzz and colour of it al It is something very different, one feels, 
from the common country fair of home, In the first Fags it is 
eminently picturesque. As one looks down from the balcony 
through a storm of sugarplums, the eye revels in a perfect feast 
of colour. Even the russet-brown of every old woman’s dress 
glows in the sunshine into a strange beauty. Every little touch 
of red or blue in the girls’ head-dresses shines out in the intense 
light. As the oddly attired maskers dart in and out or whirl past 
in the dance, the little street seems like a gay ribbon of shiftin 
hues, winding between its grey old houses with touches of freak 
tints at every window and balcony. The crimson caps of the 
peasants stand out in bold relief against the dark green of 


‘the lemon-garden behind them. Overhead the wind is just 


stirring in the big pendent leaves of the two palm-trees in the 
centre of the street, and the eye once caught by them ranges on 
to the white mass of the town as it stands glowing on its hill- 
side away to the brown hill-tops, and the intense blue of the sky. 
The whole setting of the scene is un-English, and the scene 
itself is as un-English as its setting. The fun, the enjoyment, 
is universal. There is nothing of the complicated apparatus which 
an English fair requires, none of the contrivances to make - 
laugh—the clowns, the cheap-jacks, the movable theatres, the 
vans with fat women and two-headed calves, the learned pigs, 
the peepshows, the peripatetic photographers, the weighing- 
machines, the swings, the merry-go-roun And so there are 
none of tke groups of vacant faces, the joyless chawbacons 
lounging gloomily from stall to stall, the settled inanity and 
dreariness of the crowd that drifts through an English fair. The 
English peasant goes to be amused, and the clown finds it wonder- 
fully hard work to amuse him. The peasant of Italy goes to 
Carnival to amuse himself and to amuse everybody else. He is 
full of joyousness and fun, and he wishes everybody to be as 
funny and as joyous as himself. He has no notion of doing his 
merriment by deputy. He claps his mask on his face or takes 
his bag of flour in his hand, and is himself the fun of the fair. 
His neighbour does precisely the same. The two farmers who 
were yesterday chaffering over the price of maize meet each 
other in Carnival as Punch and Harlequin. Every boy has his 
false nose or his squeaking whistle. The quiet little maiden whom 
you saw yesterday washing her clothes in the torrent comes trip- 
ping up the street with a mask on her face. The very mothers 
With their little ones in their laps throw in their contribution of 
smart speeches and merry taunts to the fun of the affair. It is 
wonderful how simple the elements of their amusement are, 
and how perfectly they are amused. A little masquerading, a 
little dancing, a littie pelting with flour and sugarplums, 
and everybody is as happy as possible. And it is a happi- 


ness that is free from any coarse intermixture. The badi- 
nage is childish enough, but it has none of the foul slan 
in which an English crowd delights to express its notions o 
humour. The girls bandy “chaff” with their disguised lovers, 
but the “chaff” is what their mothers might hear. There is 
none of the brutal horseplay of home. Harlequin goes by with 
his little bladder suspended from a string, but the dexterous little 
touch is a touch, ana no more. The little lums rain like 
hail on one’s face, but there is the fun of catching them, and see- 
ing the children hunt after them in the dust, The flour-pelting is 
the hardest to bear, but the annoyance is redeemed by the burst of 
laughter from the culprit and the bystanders. It is a rare thing 
to see anybody lose his temper. It is a yet rarer thing to see any- 
body drunk. The sulky altercations, the tipsy squabbles, of Northern 
amusements are unknown. The characteristic “ prudence ” of the 
Italian is never better displayed than in his merriment. He knows 
how far to carry his badinage. He knows when to have done 
with his fun. The tedious length of an English merry-making 
would be unintelligible to him; he doesn’t care to spoil the day’s 
enjoyment by making a night of it. A few hours of laughter 
satisfy him, and when evening falls and the sunshine goes, he gues 
with the sunshine. 

It is in the Carnival that one sees most conspicuously displayed 
that habit of social equality which is one of the special features of 
Italian life. Nothing is more unlike the social jealousy of the 
Frenchman, or the surly incivility with which a Lancashire opera- 
tive thinks proper to show the world that he is as good a man as 
his master. In either case one feels the taint of a mere spirit of 
envious levelling, and a latent confession that the levelling a 
has still in reality to be accomplished. But the ordinary Italian 
has nothing of the leveller about him. The little town is proud of 
its Marchese, and of the great palazzo that has entertained a King. 

t is a matter of public concern when the Count gambles away his 
trimony. An Italian noble is no object of jealousy to his fellow- 
citizens, but then no one gives himself less of the airs of a privi- 
leged or exclusive caste. Cavour was a popular man because, 
noble as he was, he would smoke a cigar or stop for a chat with 
anybody. The Carnival brings out this characteristic of Italian 
manners amusingly enough. The mask, the disguise, levels all dis- 
tinctions. The Count’s whiskers are white with the flour just flung 
at him by the town-crier. The young nephews of the Mm are 
the two harlequins who are exchanging badinage with the group 
of country girls at the corner. <A general pelting of sugar- 
plums salutes the appearance of the Marchese’s four-in-hand, with 
the Marchese himself in an odd mufti on the box. Social equality 
is possible, because among rich and poor alike there is the same 
social ease. Barber or donkey-driver chats to you with a perfect 
frankness and unconsciousness of any need of reserve. both 
rich and poor, too, there is the same social taste and refinement. 
The coarse dress of the peasant girl is worn with as native a dig- 
nity as the robe of a queen. An unconscious elegance breathes 
through the very disguises of the as many of 
them are. The young fellow who has wreathed himself with flowers 
and vineleaves has shown a knowledge of colour and effect which an 
artist might envy him. But there is not one among the roughest 
of the peasants or of the townsfolk who has not that indescribable 
thing we call manner, or who would betray our insular awkwardness 
when we speak to a Lord. And, besides this social equality, there 
is a family equality too. In England old people enjoy fun, but it 
is held to be indecorous in them to afford amusement to others. 
A Palmerston may be a jester at eighty, but the jest must never 
go beyond words. But in an Italian Carnival the old claim just 
as much a part in the fun as the young. Grandfathers and grand- 
mothers think it the most natural thing in the world to turn out 
in odd costumes to give a good laugh to the grandchildren. Papa 
pops on the most comical mask in the world, and walks down the 
street arm-in-arm with his boy. In no country perhaps is the 
filial regard stronger than in tay nowhere do mothers claim 
authority so long over their sons. But this seems to be compatible 
with a deonitia liberty and ease which would be impossible in the 
graver nations of the North. If once we laughed at our mother’s 
absurdities, a mother’s influence would be gone. But an Italian 
will laugh and go on reverencing and obeying in a way we should. 
never dream of. Altogether, it is wonderful how many sides of 
Pro - and national character find their illustration in a country 

arniv: 


COURTESY TO WOMEN. 


T is a popular superstition that politeness to women is one of 
the permanent signs of established civilization. We are 
accustomed to hear it lauded as one of the fairest fruits of Chris- 
tianity, as a legacy of the early chivalric period, improved and 
adorned by the treasured peas 9 the progressive refinement, and 
the cultivated thoughfulness of humaner ages. This is what we 
might reasonably expect to be the case.. Indeed it would not be 
ifficult to argue that, as women are the principal debtors to 
Christianity for the position and consideration they enjoy, so, in 
proportion as Christianity becomes more dinclopsd, their position. 
ought to become one of greater consideration and increased respect. 
But, before discussing the theory of the subject, it may be as well 
to see what are the actual facts which bear upon it. 
It was long supposed that France enjoyed, if not the monopoly, 
at least the pre-eminence, of courteous attention to women. Most 
of us can remember the time when one of the t-notes most 


familiar to middle-class Euglish women was the “ politeness of 
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Frenchmen.” There was, indeed, a certain kind of politeness 


which had a singular attraction for the female Browns and- 


Robinsons newly landed on the foreign strands of Calais and 
Boulogne. They came from a society the male members of which 
were awkwardly a! or impertinently brusque, abrupt in speech 
and ungraceful in demeanour, and they found themselves among 
men who were prévenants in their attentions, empressés in their 
manners, and demonstrative in their speeches; who uncovered 
their heads with the humility of courtiers, and poured forth com- 
pliments with the fluency of improvisatori. othing could be 
more delicious, charming, and seductive. Clearly, the French 
were the only men who knew how to treat women with proper 
respect, and p Bc was the only country fit for women to live in. 
Of course, like every other general description, that of French 
politeness, once ay 220 retained its original authority. In 
rocess of time the large infusion of English visitors multiplied 
e opportunities of studying French society and verifying its 
assumptions. The external signs which had captivated the British 
fancy still continued. There was the same uncovering of heads, the 
same galvanic opening of the jaws, the same redundance of pretty 
phrases as of yore. But some discontented men were heard to 
insinuate that there was nothing more than these, and that these 
were not sufficient to constitute true politeness. The first an- 
nouncement of this heresy was—by the women—set down to the 
brutal coarseness of the John Bull mind. But this sort of snubbing 
did not suppress the obnoxious criticism on the part of the men, or 
revent women themselves from using their own eyes and 
udgment. Railways not only brought more travellers into 
ce, but carried them to all parts of France. By degrees the 
film of the old superstition dropped from the eyes of strangers, and a 
new, if a more unpleasant, vision took its es: First of all, it 
was seen that in many of the provinces a larger proportion of the 
dirtiest and foullest drudgery on farms was performed by French, 
women than English women had to put up with in any but the most 
exceptional parts of rural England. It was out of the question 
that there could be much respect for women in those parts in which 
they habitually shared the labours of the ox, the ass, and the 
mule. And whatever doubt might still linger in charitable minds 
as to the eryany 4 of Jacques towards Jeannette was set at rest on 
the first visit to the rural festivities at which provincial J acqueses 
and Jeannettes disported themselyes. Then it was also seen that 
while in the towns the “gallant” French shopkeeper was 
amusing himself at the café or theatre, his wife was attending to 
the business of the shop or the comptoir, was tratlicking, or making 
up accounts, or taking some useful part in the labours of household 
management. Next, it was seen that in the streets the “ gallant” 
Frenchman was singularly chary of any gallantry — except 
that of the most equivocal kind—to women whom he did 
not know, or who were old, plain, and uninteresting; that he 
pushed them off the pavement, or shouldered them with the most 
ungallant disregard to their weakness, helplessness, and elaims on 
his attentions. But the most complete disillusion as to French 
gallantry was that which was supplied by travelling from one part 
of France to another. It was ouly necessary to witness the cool 
disregard for the comfort of ladies exhibited by their male com- 
panions in railway carriages, in order to test the quality of that 
iteness with which the French had so long credited themselves. 
soon as the door of the carriage was open, the burly eommercant 
or the Parisian petit erevé pushed aside the un women 
who were waiting to enter, and, bouncing in, secured the 
best seat for himself, and the next best for his cloaks and 
valise, leaving the weaker sex to struggle as it might. If 
ible, a more offensive selfishness was exhibited at the ¢abde- 
@héte whereat the passengers dined. Not only did the polite 
Frenchmen generally secure the best seats for themselves, but 
they took good care to appropriate the best parts of the best 
joints. We are speaking of course g y, and of the average 
male travellers found in French railway carriages, and especially 
of the commis-voyageurs. There were always exceptional in- 
stances of the highest and purest courtesy ; but the rarity of their 
oceurrence, and the rank of the men by whom the courtesy was 


shown, seemed to indicate that proverbial French politeness had 
never characterized the nation as a whole, but » even in its 
palmiest days, been confined to the old Court, the ancient 


noblesse, and the hierarehy of professional and literary life. It was 
a worthy ambition on the part of the bourgeoisie and the ow pened 
to imitate the refined manners of the Court which they had over- 
turned; but it was a misfortune for them, for the nation, and es- 
pecially for the women, that the bulk of Frenchmen never imbibed 
the true spirit of the chivalric sentiment, and never attained to 
more than a superficial knowledge of its external signs. ; 
All this was a particularly disagreeable discomfiture of the 
ancient prejudice in favour of French gallantry. As many of 
those who entertained it clung to the ancient belief that politeness 
must necessarily be of Continental origin, and could only be 
cultivated as an exotic on British soil, they turned their dis- 
ointed gaze to the fair fields of Italy. ere was genuine 
courtesy 60 like)y to be found as in the native land of “ gentilezza” 
and “¢cortesia”? And in some respects the inquirers were 
rewarded by the result of their search. In Rome they foiind an 
external deference to women. But a further search elicited 
nothing better than this outward show. In other cities there was 
not even that. In Florence the men jostle the ladies off the 
trottoirs into the middle of the streets ; in the shops the tradesmen 
use towards them a tone and a manuer which would be rude 


even towards fishwomen; and then—as to the unspeakable © 
abominations of sight and smell which defile the streets of, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples—how is it possible to reconcilg 
the toleration of them with any respect for the dignity op 
modesty of women? It may be urged in the defence of. the 
Neapolitans that they are an uneducaied and half-civilized people 
without learning or manners. It may be said for the Romang 
that they have lived so long under the dominion of priests thag 
they are still children. But no such pleas can be urged for 
Florence. One is simply struck dumb with wonder that, in a ¢j 
adorned by the culture of gifted men and refined women, the 
centre of the most polite and genial society in Italy, a place con- 
secrated by the memories of immortal literature and immortal 
art, the public streets should be desecrated by the obtrusive eyj-. 
dences of a ubiquitous indecency. Yet so itis. A woman who 
lives in Florence must, when she walks abroad, either be put per. 
petually to the blush, or forget how to blush at all. It would | be 
difficult to argue that, in such a place and such a state of thin 
there can be a general or hearty respect for women, or that the 
women can feel much self-respect. To expect either would be to 
mie to gather grapes from thistles. i 

7e are not going to infer from these premisses that we Britons 
are ourselves always and in all places the embodiment of chivalric 
courtesy to women. So long as it is necessary to form Vigilance 
Committees in order to protect suburban women from the domi- 
nical assaults of suburban “ bloods,” we cannot claim for our race 
the general diffusion of a tender and respectful gallantry. But 
we think we may safely assert that among our educated classes 
tois virtue is more conspicuous than among the corresponding 
classes of other European countries. We believe that women 
travelling alone will always receive more respectful and kind} 
attention from men in England than elsewhere. We believe that 
they will not be pushed off into the worst seats, or served with 
the worst food, or left shivering in helpless bewilderment on cold 
and windy platforms, so much as they would be in France and 
Italy. We admit that sometimes, though rarely, they may in 
travelling be exposed to the impertinent attention of rich snobs, 
But our theory only concerns men who are not so much rich ag 
educated. And we are quite sure that any Englishwoman might 
walk through the grimiest lanes of Manchester without seeing 
sights so repulsive to delicacy as she must see in the finest streets 
of Naples or Florence. 

That women do not receive the same amount of attention in 
England as they do in the United States is true. There it is @ 
positive cultus, exaggerated, as cults generally are, by fashion, 
superstition, or caprice. Its exaggeration is fatal to its beauty. 
When male courtesy ceases to provoke gratitude or reciprocity, it 
ceases to perform its intended function. When attentions are 
extorted as a right their flavour and spirit are gone. When two 
gaunt middle-aged women take up a position of blockade by the 
chairs of two inoffensive men, and one drawls out, “ I wonder how 
long we're to be kept standing,” and the other drawls in reply, “T 
don’t know what’s become of men’s gallantry,” the immediate 
capitulation of the besieger is a tribute to female pertinacity, not 
to sentimental tenderness. Yet it was from a feeling of tenderness, 
to the imputed helplessness of woman that the code of chivalry: 
arose. Wouse was supposed to be weak and powerless, and the: 
help of man was dictated by the precepts both of Christianity and 
of generosity. Had the earlier ages known the institution of 
strong-minded middle-aged females, of strange attire, voluble 
tongue, and exacting demeanour, it is probable that the code of, 
chivalry might have been modified. As it is, a law made for the’ 
protection of the most charming has been confirmed to the: 
advantage of the least interesting of the sex; and it is much to 
the credit of American men that, in their own country, they exer- 
cise a traditional gallantry even under the most unpleasing| 
conditions. Perhaps neither they nor the objeets of their atten- 
tion know how much their practice is influenced by the discipline 
of ancestral Puritanism, We suspect that in England the sort of, 
gallantry exhibited by the Cavalier and non-Puritan world was' 
often anything but respectful; and that true courtesy, like 
cleanliness and punctuality, was among the special virtues of a, 
lowlier and sterner class. It certainly is the case that, if one! 
wants .to find the most widespread and profound courtesy to 
women nowadays, one must look for it not among the “ polite” 
French or the refined Italians, but among the descendants of the 
American pilgrims or among the cultivated representatives of 
English Puritans. 

How far modern theories of female education and women’s 
rights are compatible with the continuance of this virtue, it is 
difficult to say. Gallantry was first instituted on behalf of forlorn 
creatures whose helplessness was one of their strongest charms, 
and who were as iguorant of ambition as they were of the alphabet. 
We do not say that it will perish under the Gorgon gaze of 
learned females elbowing medieal students in dissecting-rooms, or 
of fast women aping the dissolute slang of fast men; but we state’ 
the case very mildly when we prophesy that this rivalry of the 
two sexes will put the chivalrous virtues to a very severe test 
indeed. Perhaps it would not be too much to assert that the 
exacting women, the hermaphroditish women, and the fast women 
have an equal contempt for true politeness on the part of men 
for the sentiment by which it is inspired. 
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MR. OSBORNE’S THEORY OF THE CIVIL WARS, _ 

R. BERNAL OSBORNE is one of those e who, 
M like Lord Palmerston, are entitled to ronal 1 fey they 
choose to say received with alaugh. Mr. Osborne has, in his time, 
said so many really good things that it is taken for granted that 
anything that he says must be a good thing, and people: lenge 
accordingly. A reputation of this kind, whether it - 
fulness or for its opposite, is a great thing to have, for it enables a 
man to say anything that he pro e heard it said the other 
day of a preaeher who had a remarkably impressive manner, that, 
if he were to say, “ Yes, my brethren, two and twodo make four,” 
his congregation would feel sure that it was a doctrine highly 
i t for their souls’ health, though they might have only 
just awakened to a sense of its importance. So with the man 
who has gained a reputation for sharp sayings. The joke must be 
good, the allusion must be telling, the analogy must be appro- 
priate; if by amy chance they do not seem so, the fault must lie 
with those who hear and not with him who speaks. On no other 

rinciple than this can we account for the fact that the House of 
Commons laughed the other day at the parallel from the seven- 
teenth century with which Mr. Osborne enlivened his speech 
on the Army Regulation Bill. As a matter of reasoning, Mr. 
Osborne’s argument was exactly on a level with the arguments 
of Colonel Loyd-Lindsay. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay is, if we do 
not mistake, the memorable man who last July found his sym- 
pathies eavally divided between France and Prussia, because on 
the one hand France was our dear and faithful ally, while on the 
other hand the Prussian Crown Prince had married our Princess 
Royal. After this, it is not surprising to hear Colonel Loyd-Lind- 
say argue that an army in which purchase Parkyeen had charged 
at Balaklava, and had done many other wonderful things, which, it 
is implied, could not haye been done unless purchase had prevailed. 
It is manilest that this kind of argument might have been used, and 
indeed has in all ages been used, against any improvement what- 
ever. Great victories were won by Englishmen who fought with 
bows and arrows ; they might leave off winning great victories if 
they took to cannon and muskets. England was great in the days 
of villanage, or of burning heretics, or of the Fest Act, or the 
slave-trade, or the old Poor-law, or the rotten boroughs; 
those things were taken away, England might cease to be great. 
The ava argument was perhaps the most amusing of all. 
By the confession of all men, “some one had blundered,” or the 
Balaklava charge would never have happened. Now it is, to say 
the least, not unlikely that the person who blundered was a pur- 
chase officer, and it is quite open to any one to argue that an 
officer appointed by selection would not have blundered. This 
kind of thing is very well in Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, from 
whom we do not look for anything, better, but it is too bad when 
Mr. Osborne, who, one would think, must be able to see through 
his own fallacy, uses an: t of exactly the same class. An 
army in which purchase did not:exist once did some very dreadful 
pg Its chief, an officer sppeinied by selection, once came into 
the House of Commons, turned the members out, called the mace 
a bauble, and ordered it tobe taken away. Therefore there is 
some inherent tendency in armies where purchase does not exist, 
and whose officers are appointed by selection, to come into the 
House of Commons, to call the mace a bauble, and to do the 
other dreadful things complained of. Therefore, to secure 
the mace and the House generally against such improper treat- 
ment, purchase must be kept up in the army. The argument 
is exactly on a level with Colonel Loyd-Lindsay’s . argument. 
The only difference is that one starts from the good deeds of 
armies in which prevails, while the other starts from 
the evil deeds of armies in whi does not prevail. 
But neither proves the thing which is needed to be proved to 
make the argument worth anything—namely, that the good deeds 
of the one kind of armies and the evil deeds of the other had 
anything to do with the presence or absence of purchase in them. 
Ifthe absence of purchase naturally led to a tendency to break 
into the House of Commons and call the mace a bauble, that ten- 
dency would surely show itself in the non-purchase corps of the 
existing army. ‘The House would some day be astonished to find 
itself bombarded by the Royal Artillery, or to find the Royal 
Engineers digging their way into it in some more subtle and Guy 
Fauxlike fashion. Of course it ma; argued that in such a 
case those branches of the army which are officered by purchase 
would at once rush to the defence of the S and his mace. 
We desire some proof of either fact; we fail to see how a system 
of pales naturally genders a feeling of reverence for the mace, 
or how a system of non-purchase naturally leads to such a height 
of irreverence as calling it a bauble. The two arguments exactly 
balance. Get your commission by purchase, and you will be able 
to make a Balaklava charge. Get it without purchase, and you 
tam the ont of his chair and to call 
the mace a bauble. 

But, setting aside the wonderful logic of Mr. Osborne’s argument, 
whatcan be more wonderful than the notions of the great Civil 
War which he seems to hold, and which the House received with 
laughter and cheers? There is something eminently grotesque in 
the notion of Cromwell and Cromwell’s army being the types of a 
professional commander and a professional army. If Mr. Osborne 
Chose to quote the hehaviour of the Parliamentary army as a proof 
that a professional fecling will s.0n grow up in a non-professional 
army Which is kept constantly under arms, the atgument would be 
Worth something, But in no ordinary sense of the words can the 


if any of 


| officers and men of the Parliamentary arm 


just ended has called forth plenty of patriotism on both sides, bu 


There were then, strictly speaking, no ional soldiers in Eng- 


‘land. There was-no class of men who made warfare, or the study 
of warfare, the business of theiz lives, and who were kept constant] 


class of men who came at all near to the notion of 
soldiers were those Englishmen who had seen. service in forei 
lands. But even these could not be called i soldiers in 


under arms whether their services were wanted or not, The uly 


any sense, Fairfax, a come pc his 
sword as a matter of ciple w no question of principle 
had bidden him, —— — have : sword at all, ean 


served abroad or seen any service of an 
- actual warfare. 

seems essential to the notion of a professional soldier that he 
should be in some sort indifferent to the cause in which he. 
fights. We de not mean that he need be a mere mercenary, 
ready to age for any master that will pay him. We will 
pose that he fights im no cause but that of his own pi 
and at no bidding but that of its lawful authorities. But he 
takes to warfare as a busi he because those who are 
in lawful patent over him bid him to fight, not from any per- 
sonal conviction of the justice or necessity of the i 

in which he is fighting. Now the Parli 
the matter of that the Royalist army too, was the exact opposite 
of all this. Cromwell and his Ironsides, and in truth the 

mass of both armies, were anything but professional soldiers. 

were not men whose ordinary business was warfare, but men whose 
ordinary business was peaceful, and'who had left their ordinary 
business to take up arms in a ¢ause which they held to be 
righteous. It is certainly true that it was this iar character 
of the Parliamentary army, as an army which was not professional, 
which was not indifferent to the cause in-which it fought—an 


litician ; it was only because he was @ politician 
that he had become a soldier, 1 


be . 
them a professional army can only give a false ides They did all. 


There is. 


Such an army as this we are not li J 
either by 


likely to see 

no hope and no fear of it, Such am army cannot. be 
conscription or by general ee service, or by voluntary 
enlistment in ordinary times. Nor can an army of exactly the 
same kind be raised even in face of from a foreign enemy. 
It was an which could not have arisen in any state of things 
except a state of civil war—a state of civil war in which great 
principles were straggled for on both sides. The war witich has 


it. 
there has been nothing init to call out on either side anything of 
that combined and religious enthusiasm the 
army of Fairfax and Cromwell what it was. 
e are no unreserved admirers of this same army. We do not 
ledge ourselves to Pride’s purge, or to calling the mace a bauble. 
thing runs more against all our feelings than the notion of a 
Parliament, or even the rump of a Parliament, being in any 
way constrained by military violence, whatever be the nature or 
origin of ¢he army which constrains it. But the only army in 
English history which ever did the particular feats of which Mr. 
Osborne complains—feats which he seems to think will happen 
again as soon as purchase is done away with—was an army swi gene- 
rw, such as England never saw before or after. In being an army in 
which purchase did not exist, it was like allarmies which had ever 
been before, like most armies which have been since. But of all 
the armies which have been since the beginning of the world, 
the armies which have turned out Parliaments have not been 
very numerous. The causes which have led one army in 
land and two or three armies in other countries to do so must 
looked for somewhere else than in the absence of purchase or in 
the appointment of officers by selection. 
Mr. Osborne must have his laugh about everything, and 
other things about “agitators.” Now it is quite certain that 
queer name “ agitators,” given to the men whom the soldiers 
¢ as assistants to the Council of Officers, had nothing to do 
with “agitation” in the modern cant sense, the sense in which 
Mr. Osborne thinks he can turn it against Mr. Trevelyan. Some 
make the word a corruption of “ adjutators”; others speak as if it 
were equivalent to “agents.” Clarendon himself, who simply says 


be ealled professional. 
| 
'y be cabled a professional soldier use onee serve 
a campaign on the Continent. But of all men in the world the 
one to whom the name least belongs is Cromwell, who had never Zs 3 
| 
| 
| army to whom warfare was not an ordinary business, but a duty 4 
| undertaken by each man under personal conviction—which at once ES 
gave that army its peculiar merits end caused its peculiar dangers. 
It is an axiom that a professional soldier is, as a soldier, of no ee 
politics; he simply dees whatever his professional duty bids him. ge 
But in the Parliamentary _ every soldier was, : the nature : 
themselves to have a will of their own in public affairs isin no Ps 
way wonderful, To strong political and religious convictions Z 
they added a consciousness of their own strength, and aa a 
added also the corporate feeling—if anybody chooses so to 
it, the professional feeling—natu: 
through great struggles and grea 
army they became, but they only became one | 
that ey ald, tor good an or eVli, because ey were mace 
stuff utterly different from professional armies, because they were — = 
not mere parts of an elaborate scientific machine, but because oe 
because each man was, in his own eyes in the eyes of his 
comrades, a saint and a statesman, 
XUM — 
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that they “ were called agitators,” does not give the word the 
turn which Mr. Osborne di . Certainly the existence of such 
“ agitators,” “agents,” or “adjutators” in any army would be 
a somewhat dangerous sign; but why should officers appointed 
selection run a greater’ risk of the men under their 
command choosing “agitators” to act with them than officers 
appointed by purchase? Altogether, one never came across a 
more thorough misapplication of a bit of past history. It makes 
us inclined to throw up our hands and cry “ antiquarian rubbish ! ” 
But we can neither praise nor blame Mr. Osborne on the score of 
“ historical-mindedness,” till he gets up his story a little better. 
Altogether, whatever we may think of their objects or of the 
means which they took to compass them, there surely never was 
an army less deserving to be called “mercenary ” or even “ 
fessional ” soldiers than the men who declared that “they did not 
look upon themselves as a band of janizaries, hired and entertained 
only to fight their battles, but that they had voluntarily taken up 
arms for the liberty and defence of the nation of which they were 
a part, and, before they laid down those arms, they would see all 
those ends well provided for, that the people might not hereafter 
undergo those grievances which they had formerly suffered.” 


THE SCOTCH LAW OF HYPOTHEC. 


HE Lord-Advocate is entitled to the praise or blame of suffi- 
ciently representing Mr. Gladstone. Like the chief of the 
Government which he serves, he carries about with him an assort- 
ment of great principles ready for production at the most incon- 
venient times. The rejection of Mr. Carnegie’s Bill for abolishing 
hypothec in Scotland was due to the Lord-Advocate’s support of it. 
In fact the Bill was doomed to death from the moment that the 
Government took it under their protection. “It might be said,” 
observes the Lord-Advocate, “that this Bill deals with considera- 


tions and principles which may have a bearing on the law of 
distress.” edo not at this moment of the Bill, but we 


must say that the Lord-Advocate dealt with “considerations and 
— ” which have a very material bearing on the law of 


tress. 

The main difference between the law of hypothec in Scotland 
and the law of distress in England consists in this, that in Scot- 
land a landlord has the power of preventing a tenant from dis- 

ing of his crop before the rent is due; whereas in England a 
fandlord has no such power. It is contended by the supporters of 
the Bill that this prior claim over the property of a tenant which 
the law gives to a landlord is unjust towards the tenant’s other 
creditors. This allegation of injustice has been repeated many 
times, but we must confess ourselves unable to perceive the 
force of it. Every m who deals with a farmer is aware 
of the prior claim of the landlord for rent, and it does not 
clearly oe in what respect injustice is done to those who, 
having this knowledge, think fit to give credit to tenants. No 
man of business will venture to say that, in dealing with a 
customer, he does not consider the claim which the customer’s 
landlord has to be paid the rent of the customer's shop or ware- 
house out of the property which he sees there. Into all calculations 
of the amount of credit to be given this item naturally enters, 
and even if the law of hypothec be unjust, which we do not 
think it is, it has the — countervailing merits of simplicity and 
universal notoriety. By this law the tenant is enabled virtually to 
Pledge his crops and the property on his premises as a security for 

is rent. In all systems of law pledges are allowed, subject to 
regulations intended to prevent fraud. But ina pledge by operation 
of general and familiar law, which is the effect of hypothec, there 
can be no opening for fraud. But it is further said that this law 
of hypothee is injurious because it tempts landlords to let farms 
to tenants of s capital. Here again, however, we must con- 
fess to an inclination of opinion against the supporters of the Bill. 
A text-book of Scotch law states the lawyer's view of the ques- 
tion thus :— The landlord’s hypothec is favourable to tenants, as 
saving them from personal and sudden diligence for their rent.” 
lt is quite possible that society gains as much as it loses b 
facilities being _ to men of small capital to make their 
capital larger. e can partly understand the case of a farm 
by reference to that of a house, which is daily under the 
deitention of us all. A tenant cannot usefully occupy a house 
without furniture, and, the furniture being liable ‘for the rent, the 
landlord usually lets a house of moderate size without anxiously 
inquiring as to the tenant’s means of living. It is undoubtedly 
true that the law of hypothec increases the number of competitors 
for land by enabling many industrious and enterprising men to 
obtain farms which they would not otherwise ‘oe sufficient 
capital to take. By the existing practice of Scotland rents are 
usually paid only after the tenant has had the benefit of a crop. 
With regard to arable land, the first payment of rent seldom 
takes place less than twelve months, more frequently fifteen or 
eighteen months, and in some cases even as much as twenty- 
one months, after the tenant has entered upon a farm. 
This long credit given to tenants enables them to enter upon 
farms with less command of capital than would otherwise be 
necessary ; and, if the security derived from the law of hypothec 
were withdrawn from iandlords, they would consider it unsafe to 
grant such long credit, and would insist on having their rents 
fe if not in advance, at all events at the termination of each 
f-year, so that the first payment of rent would have to be made 
at the end of six months, instead of from twelve to twenty-one 


months, after entering upon a farm. In this manner the law of 
hypothec does increase the number of competitors for farms, and 
tends to raise the rents of them; but probably the advance of 
rents of late years in Scotland is due in a far greater degree to 
other causes than to the operation of this law. If, however, a 
complaint comes from wealthy farmers that poor farmers compete 
with them by help of this law for land, we are able to feel only g 
moderate degree of sympathy for the complainants. 

This subject was examined in the year 1869 by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, who stated in their Report that the 
law of hypothec afforded facilities b which industrious and in- 
telligent men often raised themselves from a very humble condition 
to that of p rous farmers. If this statement was supported, 
as we assume it to have been, by the evidence taken before the 
Committee, it would go far in our judgment to prove that the 
abolition of this law is inexpedient. We should not, how- 
ever, have discussed the question at this length if Scotland 
alone were affected by it; but when the Lord-Advocate ap- 
_— with his great principles and economic truths it is time 

lor every English landowner to be on his guard. Hitherto there 

has net been se like a reasonable complaint against the 

English law of distress, although a. in some ts the: 
rigour of that law requires mitigation. It would — sur- 

prise many tenants to be told that if Lady Day fell to-morrow 

instead of to-day it would be their duty to find their landlords, 

wherever they might be, on Sunday an py their rents to them, 

and that, if hay did not do so, they would be liable to have a dis- 

tress put in upon them the first thing on Monday morning. This 

extreme harshness of the law might be advantageously softened, 

but we believe that in the main that law is useful, and we are 

quite sure that it ought not to be altered except with ample 

notice and the fullest deliberation. We think that many persons: 
now occupy land and houses who, if the law of distress were 

abolished, might find difficulty in convincing landlords of their 
solvency; but at the same time we hardly expect that small 
tenants would petition the House of Commons in favour of the 
law of distress if its abolition were pro And yet this is 
what Mr. Carnegie expects or professes to expect the small tenants 
of Scotland to do in reference to the law of hypothec. ‘The small 
tenants,” says he, “have never come forward as its advocates.” 
This sort of talk may be good enough for the House of Com-. 
mons ou a “Scotch Wednesday.” But when a Bill is brought in 
which treats rent as a “personal debt,” and the Lord-Advocate 
endorses that Bill, the debate concerns England as well as Scotland, 
Let us just call to mind in this connexion the history of recent 
legislation in Ireland. The demand of the Irish cultivator for 
fixity of tenure, or whatever else it was that he demanded, really . 
implied a claim to recognition by the law as part owner of the 
land he cultivated. We say nothing now as to the expediency of 
so recognising the Irish tenant, but we do say that the landlord, 
whether in England, Ireland, or Scotland, is entitled to the fullest 
recognition of the fact that he is at least part owner with the tenant 
of the land which the tenant cultivates, And'this we take to be 
the real foundation of the law of distress or hypothec. The Lord- 
Advocate regards this law as “exceptional and highly artificial,” 
whereas the Select Committee of the House of 5 PP of 1869 
reported that in this respect “ the Scotch law follows the example of 
the Roman law in common with the laws of nearly all other Kuro- 
pean countries.” It was urged before that Committee that the land- 
owners of Scotland ought not to be singled out and deprived of a 
right which they have hitherto enjoyed in common with the land- 
owners of England and Ireland. e must admit that this argu- 
ment was effectually answered by the Lord-Advocate when he 
caused it to be understood that the Government which he repre- 
sented would be ready on any Wednesday to send the English law 
of distress the same way as the Scotch law of hypothec. Having 
first identified Government with the supporters of this Bill, the 
Lord-Advocate by his injudicious speech ensured its rejection by 
a large majority, and thus exposed the Government to the discredit 
of a defeat. The Bill will doubtless reappear next Session, and we 
have a strong persuasion that agriculture in Scotland will not 
suffer by the continuance for twelve months of the law of hypothec. 
We expect that some time will elapse before any member of the 
present Government meddles even incidentally on a Wednesday 
with the law of distress. Yet we think that in some respects that 
law needs amendment. The usual administrators of the law are a 
disgrace to the system which employs them. The power which 
this law confers ought to be placed in the hands of responsible 
public officers, instead of the dubiously honest class of rent- 
collectors who for the most part exercise it. The only check to 
the exactions of the bailiff is his fear of an attorney who may sue 
him for an illegal distress, and who is a stronger and more 
rapacious animal than himself, 


A SCOTCH MINISTER’S TRIALS. 


i ne Kirk of Scotland enjoys one privilege at least which is 
denied to the Church of England. hen a clergyman is 
presented to a living, the eae gren have a right of making 
objections. Something of the kind has often been desired by 
arishioners in this country, but the proceedings at a late trial 
efore the Presbytery of Linlithgow make it doubtful, to say the 
least, whether the peace of — would be promoted by 
such an arrangement. A certain Mr. Thomson has been “ called 

to the spiritual charge of Queensferry, and, as one of the incidents 
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his has had to preach five trial sermons, which have been 
Frew 3 enough to provoke a good deal of criticism. As we are 
wholly ignorant what of ill-success in the pulpit is held 
sufficient to disqualify the presentee to a Scottish benefice, we 
shall not presume to pass any opinion on the merits of the case. 


It will be enough to consider what light the evidence throws on ° 


the kind of objections which average congregations would be 
likely to urge against a new incumbent if there were any tribunal 
pound to take cognizance of them. It must be premised, however, 
that Mr. Thomson’s ne seem to have given quite as much 
offence as his sermons. this the English clergy would 
have a decided advantage over their Scottish brethren. The 
manner of their devotions might be found fault with, but they 
could not be held responsible for the matter. 

It seems to have been the misfortune of Mr. Thomson to have 
two opposite modes of utterance, both of which were equal!y dis- 
tasteful to the witnesses. When he read his sermons he was 
“cold and unimpressive”; when he tried extempore preaching he 
became “ very loud and excited.” According to one witness he 
was occasionally excited even while reading, but then this was 
under circumstances which make some excitement natural. It 
was when he lost his place. It is further objected to him that 
ander these circumstances he became “incoherent,” but incoherence 
is but a venial sin in a man who is trying to make the end of one 
sentence fit into the beginning of another, and this under the eyes 
of a whole congregation of possible objectors. In the Kirk of Scot- 
land, however, manner seems eminently to make the man. One 
witness complains that Mr. Thomson read the psalms with “ex- 

rated solemnity or pomposity.” Another “ objected to his 
vulgarity of manner.” Another thought his manner “ very un- 
becoming the position of a man who aspired to be a minister of the 
Church.” This same witness described Mr. Thomson as assuming 
“very excitable and vindictive appearance.” Another objector, 
“when the presentee commen to read the psalm, at once 
formed the opinion that it was the worst reading he ever heard 
in a church.” Mr. Thomson’s voice, he said, ‘‘ was very un- 
becoming ”—which seems rather a reflection on Providence—and 
“ would grate very much on the ear of any one who had been in 
the habit of hearing good preaching.” According to this witness 
Mr. Thomson’s faults were the result of an effort to reach a too 
exalted standard. He “seemed to be trying to make himself look 
more solemn and reverend than it was in his nature to be.” This 
opinion was formed, it appears, under circumstances of peculiar 
solemnity. At least, the witness, when repudiating the suggestion 
of the presentee’s counsel that he might have allowed a certain 
pamphlet to prejudice him inst Mr. Thomson’s preaching, 
adduced in proof that it could not have done so the fact that he 
(witness) “ had been unwell all the previous week, and intended 
to do something great on the Monday following—namely, join in 
holy matrimony.” With such a past and such a future it was 
clearly impossible that he should judge a preacher unfairly. The 
defect in the matter of the sermons which is most dwelt on by the 
objectors is the want of “ general knowledge” displayed in them. 
In this the Scottish requirements seem to be more severe 
than our own. It is ex of a preacher that he shall be 
thoroughly acquainted with Scripture chronology, and “ give proper 
utterance to Biblical history.” One witness complains that Mr. 
Thomson said “that Isaiah prophesied hundreds of years before 
Cyrus ””—an error which attributable to an exaggerated 
desire to bring out the predictive element in the Old Testament. 
Further, a preacher must be acquainted with the theory of the 
tides; at least, it is mentioned as a ground of objection that, 
“in commenting on a verse in Psalm civ., which had re- 
ference to the water going up by the hills and down by the 
valleys, he adverted to the tidal wave in an incorrect way.” 
It is fortunate for the author of a certain article in the Edin- 
a Review that he is not obliged to preach trial sermons 

re the parishioners of Queensferry. e following extract 
from the evidence might easily have referred to the famous 
passage about the “streak of silver sea” :—“The presentee 
alluded to the war between France and Prussia, and to the sea 
surrounding this country, in a curious manner. He hoped the sea 
would prevent the ‘invaders from coming across,’ and that ‘it 
would long form a barrier.’” The “ Happy England” type of 
oratory is clearly not in favour in the Kirk, 

Mr. Thomson’s prayers seem to have been still less to the taste 
of the objectors than his sermons. They are described as “inco- 
herent, irreverent, and containing many repetitions.” He “ prayed 
three times in one day for the poor.” He “ prayed frequently for 
the Queen, and all members of the State; then he prayed for all 
magistrates, and particularly for the Queensferry magistrates,” 
He “prayed for the provost five times.” He “ prayed for the au- 
thorities twice, and for the Christian Churches twice, and for 
the people of all classes twice.” It seems to be an especial 
offence in the ears of the Queensferry congregation for a clergy- 
man to pray for his brethren. “TI never,” said one witness, “heard 
ony minister pray for the Linlithgow Aen , or ony ither 

resbytery.” ‘The crime was aggravated in Mr. Thomson's case 
y the unusual fervour with which this particular prayer was 
delivered. “It just seemed as if he had a great lot o’ 
water in his stomach, and let it burst oot.” It is further 
charged st him that he “ spoke in his prayers about 
& man who had broken his leg.” The witness who con- 

ed this practice stated, however, that he had no abstract 


jection to “a minister praying for a man with a broken leg.” 
way Mr. Thomson did it that “produced a bad 


Tt was the 


impression.” The self-helpfulness of the Scottish character 
comes out strongly in the objection made to Mr. Thomson’s pray- 
ing that he might be led to “deliver and 
premeditated sermons.” Apparently his hearers thought that 
this was a matter too entirely within his own power to be a fit 
— for prayer. 
en the witnesses for the presentee came to be examined, Mr. 
Thomeon’s sermons and prayers were exhibited in a very different 
light. One witness thought his sermons “ very earnest, suitable 
to the text, well connected, and fitted to instruct the congre- 
tion.” Another—the senior baillie of Queensferry—had “ sat 
in the front of the gallery” when Mr. Thomson preached his 
trial sermons, and “liked his manner of reading the psalms and 
the — very much.” Another of the presentors declared 
that he had been “ very much affected by Mr. Thomson’s services 
or he would not have presented him.” It appeared, however, 
that when this witness described Mr. Thomson’s reading as “ un- 
commonly good ” the praise was only comparative, and meant that 
it was better than what the witness is accustomed to hear in his 
own church—he being a United Presbyterian, and not a member 
of the Kirk. Another witness had heard the trial sermons, and 
“had thought a great deal of them.” “In reading the psalms 
Mr. Thomson read according to the average of any Established 
Church minister I ever heard, and I never heard so beautiful 
prayers.” This last piece of praise turned out, however, not to be 
strictly true, as the witness immediutely added, “His second 
prayer was exactly like the one offered by the Moderator ”—we 
presume before opening the proceedings at the trial—thereby 
proving that she had heard at least one other prayer as beau- 
tiful as Mr. Thomson’s. The most really pertinent thing in 
the whole trial was said by one of the witnesses for the 
ntee, and was to the effect that if Mr. Spurgeon was to go 
into the Queensferry pulpit the congregation “would think it was 
on fire and all run out at the door.” We understand this some- 
what bold metaphor to convey the indisputable truth that the 
same sermon will not be equally liked by all who listen to it. 
Even the test preachers have each their special admirers and 
their special detractors, and when we descend to smaller men this 
law will apply with still greater force. We can imagine no more 
fatal gift to a parish than the permission to set up the personal 
tastes of the congregation as a standard to which the sermons 
preached in the church must necessarily conform. The result 
would simply be to bring to the surface a miscellaneous mass of 
——— and uninstructed criticism which might otherwise 
have slumbered undisturbed. It is obviously impossible that the 
—- of Linlithgow can form any reasonable opinion as to the 
merits of Mr. Thomson’s trial sermons from hearing what those 
who listened to them thought of them. This process will at most 
conduct the court to the not very recondite conclusion that they 
were liked by some of the congregation and disliked by others. 
Ifa ey is to be upset on such evidenceas this, the sooner 
the General Assembly agpent a Board of Triers before whom 
every presentee shall be bound to preach, and whose decision as 
to the merits of a sermon shall be final, the better for the peace 
of the Kirk. It is to be hoped that those ecclesiastical reformers 
who are anxious to give English parishioners a veto on the ap- 
pointment of an incumbent will study the Queensferry case. They 
may learn from it with how much or how little wisdom such a 
veto is likely to be exercised. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. ° 


Ts volume of Agricultural Returns recently issued by the 
Board of Trade contains, as usual, the complete returns for 
Great Britain, with an abstract of the returns for “the United 
Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign Countries ;” and the 
Statistical Department is to be congratulated on the production 
of a Report which exceeds in interest any of those which have 
punenda. it in former years. In 1868 the counties of England 
were for the first time divided into grazing and corn districts ; 
in 1869 a return of horses was included in the tables; in the 
wae returns for 1870 “a classification of the holdings ix 
reat Britain, according to their creage, has been made by the 
collecting officers for the first time,” and we quite agree that “ the 
table that has been prepared to show the number and percentage 
of each class of holding will be examined with interest.” The 
division of the under “ Permanent Pasture ” and “ Grasses 
under Rotation,” so as to show what quantity was “for hay” 
and what “ not for hay,” is of much agricultural interest. And 
it. appears, further, that the personal opinion of the “ collecti 
officers” was sought on four subjects, and an abstract of their 
tion that might assist in showing the rogress ing place in 
practice of nae bon vain in Great Britain,’ It is true that, as the 
replies were confined to an affirmative or negative, the information 
orded, as it refers only to the rye ractice of counties, 
is but very general and vague; but still the fact that the 
questions were propounded, and that an abstract of the replies 
is published, proves that the Board of Trade is anxious to make 
the annual returns as complete and as valuable as is possible. 
Generally, then, from these county Reports it a that in six 
counties of England and in five of Scotland (which are the counties 
referred to does not appear) the draining of land is completed or 
not required, in forty-seven counties it is extending, while in 
twenty-five little or nothing is being done. In two- of the 
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counties of Great Britain it is reported that hedges and fences 
are being removed to enlarge the area of fields ; an operation which 
is the nec precursor of the introduction of steam power for 
cultivation, and, in view of the land wasted when occupied by 
useless ditches and monstrous hedges, most important asa measure 
of mere economy of land. Steam cultivation, it appears, is in use 
in only twenty-seven countiés out of the eighty-seven in Great 
Britain ; and although there is no doubt that it is in this direction 
that the greatest development of agriculture will be observed in 
the next few years, yet it must be remembered that at present no 
solution has been found for the mechanical difficulties to be 
overcome, otherwise than by the employment of a somewhat cum- 
brous and expensive apparatus poe only for large occupations, 
and that the conditions of the soil, broken as it is by rock or irre- 
larity of surface or lying on inaccessible hill sides, in many 
Sistricts of thé country forbid the use of the steam-plough. The 
use of machinery for cutting crops is increasing in every county 
in Great Britain except two in Scotland, and so is the use of 
machinery for | pry Beene for market, except in the same 
number of counties in Scotland, and curiously enough in the 
whole twelve counties of Wales. We cannot help thinking that 
there must be some efror in this last statement, for although 
the Welsh farmers may have a greater partiality for the flail 
than their English or Scotch brethren, yet the steam-engine and 
threshing-machine are to be seen frequently enough by travellers 
in the Principality. It is true that the Welsh grow less corn in 
proportion to the whole land under cultivation than either England 
or Scotland. It is, however, hardly credible that, while steam 
cultivation is reported to be in use in one-fourth of the counties of 
Wales, the farmers should not adopt increasingly the far more 
imple process of threshing and dressing their corn by machinery. 
here is one matter for complaint still with regard to these 
returns, which is the late De of their publication. And it now 
appears that the Board of Trade is not altogether to blame. The 
returns are made in the month of June, and a summary of the 
reg to results is usually published about the end of September. 
‘his summary is a most important one for all commercial purposes, 
as it gives the quantity of land under each kind of crop, and the 
number of animals existing; and by combining this information 
with the estimates of yield merchants arrive at the deficiency 
which their enterprise has to supply. Now, as the harvest is com- 
pleted in this country for the most part in the month of August, 
and as the harvests in the chief corn-growing countries are over 
even earlier than with us, it is most important that all informa- 
tion should be in the merchant's hands in August. The delay of 
a month in the issue diminishes most seriously the value of the 
summary of the returns to the commercial world, and every 
effort should be made to publish it a month earlier than here- 
tofore. The need of ah early publication of the complete returns 
is not so pressing. We learn with surprise that the obstacle to 
an earlier publication is the prevalence of opposition to the re- 
turns upon the Po: of owners and occupiers of land in some 
arts of England. It is not the British farmer who is to blame, 
ut the English farmer. In Wales and Scotland, we are told, 
the agricultural returns are most willingly given, and, it is 
believed, with much accuracy. “It is only in parts of England 
that difficulty is experienced in obtaining by voluntary returns 
such simple but important national statistics”; and “if the occu- 
iers of land in England were to follow the example of farmers in 
ales and Scotland the information contained in the returns 
could be made public at a much earlier period than is now prac- 
ticable.” Ifany good or even plausible reasons could be shown 
for opposition, such objections at be listened to with respect ; 
’ but when the opposition arises from mere stupid prejudice, or 
rhaps from an unreasoning fear of disclosing the profits of the 
Fusinses to the benefit of landlords, it becomes a question whether, 
in the interests of the nation, Parliament should not make it 
compulsory to afford the returns. The interests of the monied 
and industrial community are so greatly involved in the cost of 
the food of the nation that no effort should be wanting to obtain 
and to publish the information on which calculations can be made 
at the earliest possible period. 

Notwithstanding the extent of information now afforded, there 
remains one most im t matter with regard to agriculture 
about which almost absolute ignorance prevails Estimates have 
been made from time to time of the yield of various crops per 
acre; but authorities differ most widely as to what an “average 
yield ” of the whole country is. In future issues of agricultural 
returns it would be of the highest value if a table could be added 
showing at any rate the estimated actual yield per acre of the 
corn crops, either in each county or in each division of the king- 
dom, in the preceding year. Anestimate for the current year made 
in June would of course be of no value, because bad weather or 
blight may aggr defeat anticipations founded on appearances 
in that month. once by the observation of a series of years 
one could arrive at what an “average crop” of any grain really 
is, the calculation of the deficit or surplus of any particular year 
would be comparatively easy, and the merchant’s and farmer's 
field of speculation and possible loss would be greatly narrowed. 
And beyond this, if the returns for Ireland be made in the same 
forms and included in the same volume with those for Great 
Britain, records of the state of agriculture for the whole kingdom 
would be affcrded as complete, and as valuable for reference and 
ies rer in years to-come, as could be desired. 

The total number of farms in Great Britain appears to be 
529,150; and of these, 286,245, or more than half, are in hold- 


ings of less than 20 acres; but it appears that the 

thus held does not amount to more than g per cent. of the whole 
acreage returned. The number of holdings between 20 acres and 
100 acres is 28 per cent. of the whole; while the quantity so held 
is about 26 per cent. of the total acreage. .And the number of hold- 
ings of above 100 acres is in the proportion of only 18 per cent. of 
the total holdings, yet the quantity of land so held is about 65 per 
cent. of the total acreage included in the returns. Much instruc. 
tion may be obtained by a careful comparison of the tables, anda 
general view gained as to the essential differences in the systems 
pursued by large and small farmers respectively. For instance, in 
those counties of England where the proportionate number of 
sheep returned to every 100 acres under cultivation is large, the 
average extent of land returned by each occupier will be found 
to exceed the average; while if the counties with the lowest 
average extent of holding be selected—namely, Chester, Cornwall, 
Derby, Lancaster, and the West Riding of Yorkshire—it will be 
found that the number of cattle kept on each 100 acres will be 
large ; so that it would appear that the small holders are for the 
most part dairy farmers, while the large farmers are the producers 
of mutton. The proportionate number of horses to each 100 acres 
varies very slightly as between counties, or as between each divi- 
sion of the kingdom; England employing 4'2, Wales 4°6, and 
Scotland 3°9 for each 100 acres of land under cultivation. Some 
alarm has been felt by those who require horses lest a great rise 
in price may take place when the gaps caused by the recent de- 
struction of these animals on the Continent come to be filled. We 
have not met with any estimate of the total number destroyed 
during the war. It is stated that 70,000 horses were eaten in 
Paris, and that of these 10,000 were supplied by the omnibus 
and public carriage companies. The loss is sufficiently apparen' 
as travellers report that the omnibus service is very irregular, 
that cabs cannot be obtained. But what was the total number 
used up by the Prussian and French armies will probably never 
be known. Even, however, if it be assumed roughly at 500,000, 
which is probably an amply suflicient estimate, there appears to 
be no ground for a large advance in price, for in the countries of 
Western Europe for which returns are given—and Belgium, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria are not among them—the latest re- 
turns furnished report that there were nearly ten million horses; 
so that the anticipated advance in value, if it depend on the 
proportion of figures, should not exceed a very moderate per- 
cen The knowledge thus afforded is an interesting instance 
of the value of these returns. If buyers of horses are dreading 
the future, still more do they bewail the almost famine prices 
they now have to pay for fodder and litter. The last season 
of unusual drought brought this trouble upon them, and 
we find in the volume before us an estimate of the loss 
of the community in the matter of hay. It appears that the 
crop of clover and meadow hay together may be taken at about 
4,830,000 tons, and as being ordinarily of the total value of 
16,560,000/., or at the rate of something less than 34 108. per 
ton. Now,as hay has been bringing in many districts nearly 
double this price, it is clear that the loss is enormous. Unfor- 
tunately the same causes that produced a short hay crop also gave 
a very short amount of straw, so that not only horse and stock 
food, but also litter, has been at famine prices, All this has of 
course reacted on our beef and mutton, as housekeepers find to 
their cost. There was not a large variation from former years in 
the numbers of cattle and sheep in the kingdom, cattle being in 
greater supply by about 2 per cent., and sheep in less supply b 
about 4 per cent., than in 1869. Let us hope, then, that wii 
more abundant feed, stimulated by the ruling high prices, our 
feeders may be able in the present year to bring more meat 
to market and reduce the present swollen proportions of our 
butchers’ bills. 


REVIEWS. 


IHNE’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 
(Second Notice.) 


ib a traditional history which, like that of Rome down to the 
time when Pyrrhus interfered in the affairs of Italy, comes to 
us without the attestation of a single contemporary writer, which 
bears unmistakable tokens of having been shaped and ——_ 
and shaped again in the interests of particular patrician families, 
and in which the whole narrative is ost in every part an inex- 
tricable knot of inconsistencies, contradictions, and impossibilities, 
rg sam more is left for the critical historian of modern times than 
to lay before his readers in transparent good faith the real state of 
the case, bringing out with adequate clearness every fact for which 
we have anything like satisfactory proof, but steadily refusing to 
build an imposing fabric on the foundation of ingenious inference 
or conjecture. This is obviously the only honest course, and 
accordingly we have submitted to this test alone those portions 

Dr. Ihne’s and Dr. Mommsen’s Histories of Rome in which they 
severally examine the traditional narratives down to the age 

the Punic wars. To weigh the learning and eloquence of the une 
against those of the other was not our first duty, and indeed it is 
unnecessary to do so at all when both are alike entitled to our 
admiration. The pages of Dr. Ihne may not perhaps exhibit the 


* The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne. English Edition. Vols. I. 
and II. London: Lon, 


gmans & Co, 13871. 
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fiery ardour of Dr. Mommsen ; and we admit that Dr. Mommsen’s 
history is likely to leave upon the reader, at all events at the 
first, ® stronger impression of the learning of the writer. It is 
more than possible that this fact may be explained by the dif- 
ference between the advocate and the judge; but the readiness 
with which the former, arranging his alleged facts to suit an hypo- 
thesis, tales by storm the minds of unwary readers, will tell for 
little on others who see in the perfectly clear and simple analysis of 
the judge that they are in the hands of a trustworthy guide, if not of 
an enthusiastic orator. For those, then, who wish to know whether 
certain alleged facts have or have not taken place, no chdice can 
remain between the history of Dr. Mommsen and that of Dr. Ihne. 
The narrative of the latter is perfectly simple and straightforward, 
but it examines carefully every incident in the traditional story. 
Dr. Mommsen’s narrative is neither simple nor straightforward, 
and in strictness of speech it is no narrative at all, but a political 
survey in which the critic moves with an assurance well calculated 
to blind the reader to the fact, that nota little of his elaborate 

ment and not a few of his plausible conclusions are a mere 
wandering in the regions of Nephelokokkygia. This we have 
endeavoured to show by the selection of a few instances, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely ; but the instances given fairly 
warrant the conclusion that Dr. Ihne wishes us in all sincerity to 
make up our own minds on the evidence, while Dr. Mommsen 
wishes us to accept his summary verdicts. 

But with the ae = and the Punic wars we pass into a new 
atmosphere, not altogether clear indeed, but one in which we ma: 
move with constantly increasing confidence ; and in dealing with 
auarrative which may be regarded as substantially true in far 
. more than its mere outlines, the historian, whatever may be his 
views or prejudices, cannot help producing a story which must in 
the main approve itself to the minds of all. In the case of one 
of those wars we are dealing with a series of events which, at 
the distance of more than two thousand years, stand out with a 
vividness and brilliance of colouring never surpassed, while the 
foremost figure isa general whose campaigns it is almost impossible 
to relate tamely. Of all military leaders not one perhaps has fixed 
on himself the eyes of the weld for all time like the Carthaginian 
Hannibal ; and it was to be expected that an historian so vigorous 
as Mommeen should draw a splendid picture of the great captain 
who kept Rome at bay for nearly twenty years. A picture more 
splendid still, and as we believe more truthful, has been drawn by 

e hand of Arnold; and it is enough if we can say for Dr. Ihne 
that in its spirit and vigour his narrative of the Hannibalic war is 
not unworthy to stand by the side of Mommsen’s and Arnold’s 
histories. But the merits which Dr. Ihne shares with Arnold 
would more than compensate for a comparative lack of eloquence, 
even if this lack were far greater than it is; for in truth Dr. 
Mommeen’s faults pursue him everywhere, because they are the 
faults of a man who deliberately shuts his eyes to that higher 
_ which, in Arnold's words, history may not enter, but to 

ich she for ever points the way. In his treatment of the Punic 
wars there is the same mystification (it is useless to qualify the 
word) which in the earlier ay of the work converts the his- 
torian into a magician. ‘The details of any given event are 
separated at will, and, if presented at all, are presented not as they 
we said to havé occurred, but under interpretations and in con- 
nexions which of course tell for the writer's conclusion, and seem 
to leave no doubt that he is right. It only remains for us now to 
prove these charges ; and if they are proved, it follows that here, 
#8 before, Dr. Ihne is a trustworthy guide, and that Dr. Mommsen 
is emphatically not trustworthy. In any ease, it cannot be for- 
gotten that Dr. Ihne directs us everywhere to the writers on 
whose statements he has based his conclusions, while Dr. Mommsen 
; omg gives a reference, and never when it is inconvenient to 


80, 

The fact is indisputable that not one of the Roman generals 
was the equal of Hannibal, and that even all of them taken 
together were not his match. If in his struggle with Rome he 
may be compared with the First Napoleon in his struggle with 

land, remains yet the vast difference that Napoleon was 
upheld by a whole nation whose energy had been raised to boiling 
by revolution, whereas Hannibal was the servant of a State 
whose constitution and circumstances compelled her to trust 
chiefly to the arms of mercenaries, and to leave her generals 
in their foreign wars in great measure to their own devices. 
these circumstances explain the singular fact that all their in- 
vasions of Italy were the North, when @ priori we should 
have looked to see Carthaginian fleets landing their armaments 
on the Southern coasts, they place in even greater relief the tower- 
ing genius of Hannibal over all the generals of his own and over 
all the generals of any other age. It me also be true 
that the termination of the»>Roman commandership-in-chief at 
the end of every year brought with it peculiar difficulties and 
dangers for the Roman commonwealth; that this again may be 
&reagon, not for hunting down unsuccessful Roman generals, but 
allowing to them a share of military talent which in the 
amy of Hannibal might have won for them at least a decent 
tation. Of Hannibal himself it cannot be said that Dr. 
wishes to depreciate the greatness. He may be more 
ey: Somme with uly exalting it, in so far as he represents 
the Punic war as one of Hannibal's own creating and as 
upheld by himself alone. To speak briefly, Dr. Mommeen is incon- 
sistent. No one could insist more clearly than he has done that 
would regard the peace of 51 the light of a ~ 


could not but employ it in the renewal 


war ; not for the purpose of avenging the defeat which she had suffered, nor - 

even with the direct view of recovering what ghe had lost, but in order to 

yoo herself an existence that should not be dependent on the goodwill 
enemy. 


The renewal of war was then recognised by the nation as an 
indispensable necessity, although a certain section of the people 
might wish to stave it off as long as possible. But Dr. Mommsen 
is further anxious to show that ibal was gc at 
Carthage, and that the Carthaginians gave him as li help as 
they could; and therefore he insists that, when the strife was 
renewed by the attack on § tum, they resolved at last to 
resolve upon nothing, and, without waging the war, to suffer it to 
pre ” But he enters on more dangerous ground when he 


Accordingly, when after the destruction of tum a Roman embassy 
appeared at Carthage and demanded the surrender of the general and of 
the Gerusiasts present in the camp, and when the Roman spokesman, in- 
terrupting an attempt at justification, broke off the discussion, and, gather- 
ing up his robe, said that he held in it, peace and war, and that the Gerusia 
must choose between them, the Gerusiasts mustered courage to reply that 
they left it to the choice of the Roman, and when he offered war they 
accepted it.—II. 97. 


The case is altered when we remember that Dr, Mommsen has 
here rolled the story of two embassies into one, that the sur- 
render of Hannibal and the Councillors had been distinctly de- 
manded before the Roman Senate sent Fabius on the message 
which ended in the declaration of war, and that, according to Livy, 
the reply of the Carthaginians implied no artificially nurtured 
courage, but was as fierce as the invectives of Fabius. But, as 
Dr. Ihne rightly urges, we need no further evidence than the 
actual conduct of the war to refute a notion which is thoroughly 
inconsistent with facts. When Polybius asserts that “if Hannibal 
had been a mutinous general, and determined for his own personal 
interests to involve his country in a war which the Government 
was anxious to avoid,” they would certainly have given him up to 
the Romans when they sent to demand his surrender, we feel that 
to so cogent an argument there is no reply. Well may Dr, Ihne 
urge that the opposite notion 


assumes a political situation in Carthage such as can be brought about only 
by a total wreck of order, by anarchy and confusion, It describes the 
Government as venal, timid, listless, without decision, trembling before its 
own army, split into factions, opposed to the noblest patriots, partial to the 
enemies of the country, drifting hopelessly into a tremendous war, which it 
condemned and vainly tried to avoid. How such a Government was able to 
earry on the war for seventeen years, and almost to overthrow the most 
warlike and powerful State of the ancient world, is a miracle which detics 
our understanding, and which can be believed only by a blind unreasoning 
faith. 151. 

It is quite in harmony with Dr. Mommsen’s method that he takes 
no notice of the decisive argument of Polybius = ’ 

In the case of the brave but unfortunate Flaminius, where it 
becomes convenient to adopt the views of Polybius, Dr. Mommsen 
adopts them without scruple, but he fails to say that they are the 
views of Polybius. It is an irksome task to unravel the twisted 
web of insinuation and mis-statement in which, assuming with- 
out the slightest evidence that Flaminius was determined not 
to await the arrival of his colleague, Dr. Mommsen seeks to slay 
his good name :— 

He was a political party leader, raised to distinction by his efforts to limit 
the power of the Senate; indignant at the Government in consequence of 
aristocratic intrigues concocted against him during his consulship ; carried 
away, through a perhaps justifiable opposition to their beaten track of par- 
tisanship, into a scornful defiance of tradition and custom ; intoxicated by a 
blind affection for the common people, and uite as bitter a hatred of the 

y of the nobles; and, in addition to this, possessed with the fixed 
idea that he was a military genius. 


This last notion comes straight from Polybius; it is probably as 
untrue as the others are manifestly false. But not many words 
are needed to point out the certainty with which patrician hatred 
would be turned against aman whose actions and measures tended 
to restrain patrician powss, only because they had for their object 
the welfare of the whole commonwealth. The man who saw that 
the great need of the people was work, and that the substitution 
of slave labour for free labour must lead to ruin, the man who 
proposed to allot the Picenian lands among Roman citizens, 
nae who could not be turned aside from the path of duty by the 
fabrication of miracles and portents, would receive little merey at 
the hands of nobles whose main purpose was to get the whole 
land into their own possession if they could. There is no evidence 
that Flaminius thought hi a greut tain, or that he 
obstinately brought on an engagement which he might have 
avoided; and thus, in contrast with Dr. Mommsen’s vehement 
rhetoric, we have from Dr, Ihne the following calm and judicial 
summary, in which he rejects the charges as unjust and as 
refuted by the events themselves :— 


If Flaminius bad been foolishly eager to b on an engagement, he 
would surely not have waited till Hannibal advan ed as far as 
Arretium, stil] less would he have allowed him to pass by his camp. He 
would have gone to meet him, and he would have been able to attack the 
Punic army before it had recovered from the fatigues and hardships of a 
long march across the Apennines and through the lands inundated by the 
Amo. He would then, if he had been victorious, have prevented the de- 
vastation of Northern Etruria, and have secured for hi the glory which 
he is said to have so much coveted. Instead of doing this, he remained 
quietly in his camp, and the fatal battle on the Thrasymene was not offered - 
by him, but accepted, because he had no chance of avoiding it. It is no 
less an invention of his political enemies that, as Polybius says, Hannibal 
built his plan on his knowledge of the ardour, audacity, and 
vainglorious folly of Flaminius. His faults were too much the general 
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faults of Roman consuls to make it necessary for Hannibal to devise par- 
ticular stratagems against this particular leader.—II. 206. 

These words recall the erous tribute paid by Arnold to 
Flaminius, “who died bravely, sword in hand, having committed 
no greater military error than many an impetuous soldier whose 
death in his country’s cause has been held to throw a veil over his 
rashness,” When Arnold adds that “the party feelings which 
have so coloured the language of the ancient writers respecting him 
need not be shared by a modern historian,” he teaches a lesson 
which Dr. Mommsen has never made an effort to learn. But we 
do not see the full value of words which may make us —- well 
of mankind, until we become aware of the twisting of facts to 
which writers resort whose first object is to uphold the fabric of 
oligarchic power, and which has warm Dr. Mommsen more glaring] 
unjust to Varro than even to Flaminius. 
dismissed as 
an incapable man, who was known only by his bitter opposition to the 
Senate, and more especially as the main author of the proposal to elect 
Marcus Minucius co-dictator, and who was recommended to the multitude 
solely by his humble birth and his coarse effrontery. 

How Dr. Mommsen can think that such writing as this can 
seyve his purpose it is hard to say. His statements are simply 
not true :— 

Cromwell [in Arnold’s words] was called a brewer; but Varro had been 
successively elected questor, plebeian and curule wdile, and pretor, while we 
are not told that he was ever tribune; and it is without example in Roman 
history that a mere demagogue, of no family, with no other merits civil or 
military, should be raised to such nobility. Varro was eloquent, it is true, 
but eloquence alone would ce oe | cape so recommended him ; and if in his 
cameos as is probable, he had been one of the two home pretors, he must 

ve possessed a competent knowledge of law. Besides, even after his defeat 
at Cannz, he was employed for several years in various important offices ; 
which would never have been the case had he been the mere factious 
braggart that historians have painted him. 


As such, nevertheless, Dr. Mommsen has chosen to paint him; 
but our charge against Dr. Mommsen is not that he holds certain 
political opinions, but that he allows these opinions to warp his 
statements of fact. Varro was a demagogue, therefore he was in- 
competent. The ancient Roman and patrician custom of termi- 
nating the military imperium at the end of a year was found to 
work disastrously in the presence of such a general as Hannibal; 
therefore it was “ Ee demagogism” which had “ seized on 
the management of the Italian war.” Again, because Varro was 
incompetent, and was not ashamed to survive a defeat which he 
ought to have been ashamed to survive, therefore the greeting 
which he received from the Senate on his return from Cann 
did not mean what the words appeared to mean, but something 
quite different :— 

When Varro fssys Dr. Mommsen}, alone of all the generals who had 
command in the battle, returned to Rome, and the Roman senators thanked 
him that he had not despaired of the salvation of his country, this was no 
empty phraseology, concealing under sounding words their real vexation, 
nor was it bitter mockery over a poor wretch; it was the conclusion of 
peace between the government and the governed. 


The Senate, according to this view, deserve at least the praise of 
Sout for the way in which they contrived to say one thing 
while they meant another; but Dr. Ihne enables us to look on the 
other side :— 

If it were true [he urges] that Varro had caused the disaster of Cannz by 
his folly and incapacity—if, indeed, he had forced on the battle against the 
instructions of the Senate and the advice of his colleague—in that case the 
acknowledgment of his merits, and the generous and conciliatory spirit 
exhibited by the Senate, would have been a virtue all the more questionable 
inasmuch as it could not fail to have the effect of reinstating Varro in the 
confidence of the = and of again intrusting him with high office. But 
we have already constrained to doubt the report of Varro’s incapacity, 
and the conduct of the Senate after the battle of Cannz justifies this doubt. 
In the course of the war Varro rendered his country many important ser- 
vices, and he was always esteemed a good soldier. On the present occasion 
it is reported that the dictatorship was offered to him, but that he refused it 
because he considered his defeat at Cannz as a bad omen.—II. 243. 


We do not quote Dr. Ihne’s notes; but it may be remem- 
bered that, if Dr. Mommsen had found it convenient to make these 
statements (and obviously it was not convenient), he would have 
given no references at all. 

As we might expect, Marcellus receives at Dr. Mommsen’s 
hands eulogy as cxngusontet as his censure of Flaminius and 
Varro; but here, as elsewhere, Dr. Ihne speaks with judicial dis- 
passionateness :— 

If we deduct all that family conceit and national pride have invented 
about Marcellus, there remains indeed the image of a genuine Roman of 
the old t of an —— soldier, and an energetic officer ; but the parallel 
between Marcellus and Pelopidas seems inappropriate; and all comparison 
between him and Hannibal is absurd.—II. 375. 

Dr. Mommsen, it is true, makes no such comparison; but he 
ives full credit to all the alleged victories of Marcellus over 
ibal—victories for the fictitious character of which Dr. Ihne 

cites the emphatic verdict of Polybius (II. 372). That Marcellus 
may perhaps once, or even on several occasions, have succeeded in 
pt | the plans of the great Carthaginian leader, Dr. Ihne is 
uite he admit; but he is not willing to give more credit to 

e legends which exalt his military genius than to the praise 
bestowed on him by Cicero for his clemency to the conquered 
Syracusans, 

We need not wanes instances to show that through- 
out their histories each of these writers is true to himself 
and to his method ; which of these methods is more likely to bring 
us to the truth of facts, it is also scarcely necessary to say. But 


Varro in few words is 


it is no slight merit that in a field of so much controversy Dr, 
Thne should never have withheld facts which might tell against 
his own conclusions, never ays in any special pleading, never 
built on a foundation of mere inferences. It is impossible that an 
one can read these volumes without having his sense of tru 
strengthened, without acquiring a clearer knowledge of the nature 
of evidence, and a wider view of that great history of the human 
mind in which the history of Rome is but a single page. We 
can point to few historical works which are more delightf 
certainly to none more wholesome, more accurate, or more true. 


WHITE’S WORDS AND THEIR USES.* 

W E are glad to welcome a protest from the other side of 

the Atlantic against the prevalent corruptions of the 
tongue common to Englishmen on both sides. There are some. 
parts of Mr. White’s book which we should cut out, and there 
are other parts which are spoiled by a needless striving after 
jocularity ; but there is also a great deal which bears the mark of 
sound sense and keen observation. And it is a gain to have the 
subject discussed by a writer in America, who naturally looks at 
some things from a slightly different point of view from that of a 
writer in England. e wonder that one who, like Mr. White; 
aims, and generally aims successfully, at accuracy in langu 
should have invented or adopted such a barbarous form as “ Briti- 
cism”; still it is quite worth while to be reminded that, when 
the received usage of speech in England differs from the received 
usage in America, it does not always follow that the American 
usage is the corruption. Several very good words and forms, 
which the colonists took out with them in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and which were in common use in the English of the 
seventeenth century, have dropped out of use in England, 
but have lived on in America. We remember a book of 
travels by some finicking fine gentleman who came back greatly 
shocked at the words “ fall” for “ autumn” and “ bottom” for 
“valley.” Now surely the native and picturesque name of “ fall” 
is far better than a Latin word like “ autumn,” and we are happy 
to say that we can = well remember the formula “ spring and 
fall” on purely English lips. The gentleman who was puzzled 
at “ bottom ” might perhaps have been also puzzled at “ dale”; 
at all events he showed that his studies had not lain among the 
Minor Prophets. Then we very well remember a Special Corre- 
spondent—we are not sure whether it was not the great Special 
Chestipendent himself—who could not make it out why in the 
State of Illinois Germans were always called Dutchmen. Mz, 
White has collected several abuses of language which, as he 
maintains, have grown up in England since 1775 and which are 
unknown in America. Among these he treats at some length 
on the use of the verb to “ride.” It is certain that we have 
latterly learned to look on it as a vulgarism when any one talks 
of “riding in a carriage,” but, as Joseph and Ahab and Jehonadab 
the son of Rechab are all recorded to have “ ridden in chariots,” 
we must allow that the American and Cockney is really 
correct. It is equally plain that there is no word which we can 
use instead ; for the substitute “ drive,” which is often used, is 
clearly inaccurate when applied to any one but the coachman. 
We want, but we have not got, some such distinction as the 
Germans express by their verbs reien and fahren. 

In comparing British and American English, we think Mr, 
White is not quite fair upon several English writers, including 
ourselves, He complains that we in England judge of American 
English mainly by the newspapers, and that, when we come 
across a really good American writer, we deny him to be 
American. He quotes from our own pages some remarks on 
the faults of American English, which are followed by the 
words, “These are wanting in the best American writers. 
Longfellow, Motley, Prescott, Washington Irving, are only Ep 
lish writers who happen to print in America.” By these wo 
we certainly did not mean anything that any American writer 
could we with. We meant that men who write English 
well, whether in Great Britain or in America, write it in essen- 
tially the same way, and are in either case equally entitled to the 
name of English writers. As to newspapers, we suppose it will 
hardly be denied that the British average is the higher. We have 
no doubt that every American barbarism could be capped by a 
British barbarism ; the worst papers in Britain are probably quite 
as bad as the worst papers in America; but it will hardly be 
argued that the best papers in America are quite equal to the best 
in Britain. Mr. White has shown himself a trifle sensitive when 
no offence was intended, but we can heartily go along with him 
in his laugh at some absurd declamations of the late Dean Alford 
about American English. Neither do we altogether weep when 
Mr. White mercilessly shows up the many instances of inaccurate, 
slip-shod, and ungrammatical English which disfigure the pages of 
Mr. Froude. 

Several of Mr. White’s chapters are very good. In the one on 
“Misused Words,” he says a great many things, and points out @ 
great many corruptions, which have been often pointed out before; 

ut it never does any harm to point them out again; there is 
nothing like the force of drop, drop, drop, after all, As long as 
people will talk about “decimate” and “ transpire” and “ initi- 
ate,” we are thankful to Mr, White or anybody else who will 
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a word for the purity of‘our tongue. It is hard to under- 
‘stand the state of mind of a man who, when he means to say that 
athing happened, says that it “ ired ” ; but, so long as there 
are such people, it isa good thing that Mr. White, or any other 
well-dis _ rson, should stand by with the scourge. And 
some of Mr. White’s remarks refer to abuses of speech which 
have not been so often pointed out as these. Some of them 
indeed refer to corruptions which would seem to be rife among his 
own countrymen, but which have hardly reached us; others are 
equally useful in Old England and in New. 

Some of Mr. White’s criticisms are quite new to us. We are 
afraid that we have during our whole lives talked about the 
“milk-jug” at breakfast, unless, indeed, we have ever fallen 
into that mild piece of Oxford slang which speaks of it as a 
“cow.” Mr. ite teaches us that we ought to saya “ milk- 

itcher,” and he says that there is no other distinction of British 
and American usage so invariable as this of “jug” and 
“pitcher.” We had really never on about the matter before, 
but we are inclined to think that Mr. White is right, Here is his 

e:— 

A jug is a vessel ha’ a small mouth, a swelling belly, and a small ear 
or handle near the oe and this, a know, pap hee phew at table: a 
pitcher is a vessel with a wide mouth, a protruding lip, and a large ear ; 
and this we know that they, as well as we, do use at table for milk and for 
water. The thing has had the name !for centuries. Hence the old saying 
that little pitchers (not little jugs) are all mouth and ears. Little pitchers, 
from the physical necessity of their shape and proportion, must be 
and ears; little jugs have mouths and ears in proportion to their size. This 
wus, the by, is the best test, if indeed it is not the only sure test, of the 
nationality of a cultivated man of English blood. 

Against this we have only to say that to our mind a “ pitcher” 
suggests something bigger than.the vessels commonly used on a 
breakfast-table, and that Mr. White has not quoted the proverb as 
we are used to it. As we have always heard it, it is “ Little 
pitchers have great ears,” without any mention of the mouth. 

~ Some of the abuses of speech of which Mr. White speaks are 
quite new to us. For instance we never heard of such a phrase 
‘as that which he quotes, that “a young Spaniard yesterday 
abortively seized two pieces of alpaca.” This, we believe, means 
that the young Spaniard tried to steal the pieces of alpaca, but did 
not succeed in carrying them off. Then, again, who would be 
likely to know the real meaning of the following words in an 
advertisement in an American paper, “A lady having two boys 
would like to adopt one”? ‘We take it on Mr. White’s showing 
that this does not mean, as it would in the literal and ma- 
tical sense of the word, that the lady wished to adopt the child of 
somebody else, but that she wished somebody else to adopt one of 
her own children. But this phrase, which certainly is not English, 
Mr. White denies to be American. His comment is, “ This lady, 
quite surely an Irish emigrant peasant woman, wished to rid herse. 
of one of her children.” y we add that the words “quite 
surely,” as used by Mr. White in this last sentence, have a very 
os f th the usage, if it be a usage, b: 

uite as as either of these is the , if it bea , 

which “‘ we read ”—so Mr. White tells of bountiful 
at the box offices of theatres, and, even in a leading article of a 
journal of the first class, of ‘ bountifully-filled hourly trains.’ ” 

e do not think that we ever heard “women intelligent and 
well educated ”—or indeed any class of people at all—* say that 
they liked a ride on a ‘dirt road.’” “Adirt road,” it seems, 
means “ a ground road, an earth road, a gravel road, or in general 
terms an unpaved road.” Mr. White has also heard people 
talk of “clean dirt,” and he assures us very emphatically that 
“there is no such thing.” He does not quote Lord Palmerston’s 
fRongh it is much older than Lord Palmerston) famous de- 

ition of dirt as “matter in the wrong place.” “Loan” as a 
verb and “locate” are Americanisms of which every one has 

, and “recuperate” seems well devised as their yokefellow. 
Mr. White also points out a use of the verb “predicate” even 
stranger, if possible, than its use in the columns of our own Times. 
There, we need not say, by some jumble between “ predicate” and 
“predict,” it has got the sense of foretelling; but it is another 
thing “ when an honourable gentleman rises in his place and asks 
whether the honourable body of which he is a member ‘intends 
to predicate any action upon the statement of the honourable 
ntleman who has just sat down’; what he wishes to know 
fie if they mean to do anything or to take any steps about it, or 
to ground any action upon it.” Mr. White goes on to say that 
“a well-known member of addressed a letter to the New 
York Times, in which he said ‘You predicate an editorial on a 
Wrong report of my speech in Brooklyn.’” In this case Mr. White 
does not give us a translation, and it is quite beyond our power to 
the of C The torial 
predware, précher, is preach. But what is an “editorial,” an 
can it be preached ? 

In other cases, as the abuses of the words “aggravate,” “ ob- 
noxious,” “ gratuitous,” and several others, we discern nothing 
Specially American; but Mr. White’s remarks may be of much 
usein England, as well as in his own country. Most of the words 
of which he speaks are of course Latin words, many of which 
ate really not wanted at all, while others are quite in their place 
88 technical terms, often expressing some very delicate heap of 
meaning, which is sure to vanish when they are dragged out and 
used in all times and places by people who do not understand their 
meaning, and who analy wish to make their talk seem finer by 

ut Mr. White gives one or two examples 
lish words which have been strangely perverted 


the use of long words. 
of good plain 


mouth . 


from their proper meaning. One of hisexamples is worth 
at length :— 

Heir Meet.—An absurd use of these two words, as if together 
Were the name of one thing—a wife—is too common. pans fom wad 
printed with a hyphen, as a compound word ; and there is your man who 
thinks it at once tender, respectful, biblical, and humorous to his 
woman was given to man as an help that was meet, fit, suitable for him. 
“Twill make him an help meet for him;” not “I will make a poemes 
for him.” Our biblical friend might as well call his “ partner ” p-fit, 


or help-proper. That this protest is not superfluous, even as regards people 
of education, may be seen fe the follo’ sentence in a work—and one of 


ability, too—on the English eaven gave Eve, as a help-meet, 
to Adam.” Here the inom, ond the chamgé of ti 
to, leave no doubt as to ich i 


on with their wholesale marrying and 

taken his forty-fifth help-meet. 

We speak under correction, but we have a vague notion that there 

Ps a real word, “ help-mate,” which may have helped on the con- 
usion. 

Besides the chapter on the misuse of words Mr. White has 
another chapter on “ Words that are not Words”—such, for soatanay, 
as “reliable” and “jeopardize,” which last, seeing there is a 
verb to “ jeopard,” own to those who have read the Song of 
Deborah, is very much the same as if one were to of 
“ writize ” and “lovize” as English translations of scribere and 
amare. In this chapter Mr. White has something to say about 
the proverb “Time and Tide wait for no man,” and the original 
meaning of the word “tide.” In another place he stands up for 
“kinsman ” against “relation.” The two things suggest another 
common phrase, “kith and kin,” where we feel sure that most 

ople who use it have no idea what “kith” means, The word 
om we helieve, wholly dropped out of the language, save in this 
one phrase. It means “land” or “country,” as, in the Song of 
Brunanburh, Constantine the Scottish King 

Mid fleame cém 

On his cydse nord. 

A good deal of Mr. White’s book might, we think, have been cut 
shorter. For instance, the chapter headed “Is being done,” 
though Mr. White is quite right, is quite out of proportion to the 
size of the book. And we cannot go along with the chapter 
headed “The Grammarless Tongue.” English, even in its present 
state, is far from being without grammar. Mr. White in several 
places shows that he has paid some real attention to English 
philology. The following is one of those little bits of light-of- 
nature evidence which always specially delight us :— 

The iarity of the Anglo-Saxon and the English in this 
(they are two ages which ith show of 

m deny, on the our present speech a lineal 
will deny, and with some show of reason, that 
Mr. White is a different person now from what he was when he 
was a little boy. 


BUCHANAN’S LAND OF LORNE.* 


WE once knew a venerable old lady whose latter years were 
often embittered by the thought that she had not taken 
advan of an opportunity she once had of as @ present 
to Royalty. When our ious Queen was a very little girl, and 
out for a walk one day, she had chanced to notice and admire a 
basket that this old dame was ing. Unhappily for our vene- 
rable friend’s future peace of mind, the thought did not instantly 
occur to her of asking the young Princess to accept the basket as a 
present. If she only had done so she would, at the cost of a 
trumpery basket, have procured for herself for the rest of her life 
all the esteem that rightly attaches to one who has laid Royalty 
under an obligation. e are glad to find that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, though he is, as he tells us, “one who never touched 
the robe of Royalty before,” has not let his 7 slip, but 
has taken advantage of his having a house in the of Vines 
to come down with his gift to the Pri Louise. Like the 

uality of mercy, it is twice blest. Nay, it even blesseth him 

at gives much more than her that takes. For all that the 
Princess Louise receives is a copy of a book that she would 
scarcely have bought; while Mr. Buchanan, by his judicious 
gift of a single copy, in all probability ensures the sale of the 
whole edition. We must ess that we look upon these gifts to 
Royal person: with considerable ay We hope we 
are not uncharitable in our belief that those who make them, 
like the old lady to whom we have referred, have much more 
in view their own satisfaction than that of the recipient of 
their bounty. The maidens of England, or at least some four 
thousand of them, have lately presented the Princess with 
a Bible. We notice with pleasure the anxiety on the young 
ladies’ part for the Princess’s spiritual welfare, though we 
had thought till now that Scotland was not exactly the place 
where Bibles were scarce. At the same time we should be 
curious to know how much of the money was contributed for the 


* The Land of Lorne, including the Cruise of the “ Tern” to the Outer 
gaa By Robert Buchanan. 2 vols. mdon: Chapman & Hall. 
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laughable. And Zig Matthew Harrison, the author of the work in which it 
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Bible and how much for the Princess. These young ladies at all 
events had no further end in view than the satisfaction of a little 
innocent yanity. They had not in stock an infinite number of 
other that they wished to sell The half-crowni or the half- 
guinea they had subscribed was gone, and the only recom- 
pense each one was the t reflection that she was the 
maid who subscribed to buy a Bible for a Princess who was going 
‘to marry the son of a Scotch Duke. With Mr, Buchanan the 
ase was different. Some portion of his work, as he himself tells 
us, had appeared in print before. Scarcely any of it except the 
“prologue” can have been written in commemoration of the 
wedding, for it is, to quote his own words, “ a bit of artistic work, 
t slowly and patiently, summer and winter, indoors and 

out of doors.” Moreover the greater part of it—nearly two- 
thirde—has nothing whatever to do with the Land of Lorne. In 
fact the title of the book more justly would have been the Cruise 
the Tern, including the Land of Lorne. As the Princess, then, has 
indly enough given her “express permission” that this work 
should be inscribed to her “ on the occasion of her marriage,” we 
much rather look upon her as making the present—and a valuable 
one too—than as receiving one. Mr. Buchanan thinks differently, 
and presumes on the gift he is making to give her a good deal of 
advice and her father-in-law not a little abuse. He may, for all 
we know to the contrary, be within the truth when he says, “ The 
Duke of Argyll, for example, who will speak to Your Royal High- 
ness with paternal authority, has done as much to depopulate the 
Highlands as any man living, and it would be false delicacy to 
conceal my impression that he, at least, is hopelessly and wilfully 
wrong, simply because he is too interested for dispassionate judg- 
ment.” Mr. Buchanan may again be right when he — ac- 
to a certain school of economists, of whom Your Royal High- 

ness has doubtless heard, this growth of the sheep-farm at the 
of the croft has been an unmixed benefit; but I wish to 

assert firmly that that schoo] is wrong.” Convinced as he is “ that 
the sufferings of humanity are a great fact,” and that the High- 
land — is “sorely wronged,” he does well to bring its suf- 
ferings before the public in Got and before the daughter-in-law 
of the Duke of Argyll. e cannot but think, however, that 
these lessons in political economy, “this dismal recital” as Mr. 
Buchanan himse tered describes his own prologue, is, to say the 
least, singularly ill-timed, and not only “ almost” but altogether 
“ on a bridal morning,” Did he that the young 
couple, as they drove off to Claremont, required him to “conjure” 
them in their “ dawn of life to rise superior to the tone of English 
aristocracy, and dare to be emotional now and always”? Did he 
imagine that any bride from a princess down to a chimney- 
sweeper’s daughter would on her bridal morning have time or 
inclination to study his explanation of arable land tilled in “ run- 
rig”? Surely, however deeply Mr. Buchanan had at heart “ the 


crying pau m of the depopulated county of which the Duke of 
‘Argyll te the lord,” he should have remembered that there is a 
time to silence and a time to speak. He might have allowed 
the yo ride to enjoy at all events her honeymoon, to the 


neglect of what he c itical economy, and for that brief 
pane of time to respect hard despot her husband's father. 
would have been quite time enough if he had awaited the 
arrival of the young couple in the Land of Lorne, and then, 
assuring them, as they drove up to Inverary Castle, that the 
lish public “ already desiderated sentiment as a necessary in- 
ient in all their leading politicians,” had conjured them to dare 
to be emotional, and to defy paternal suthory. If there isa 
crag close at hand, Mr. Buchanan might follow the example of his 
Welsh r, and, with all the advantages that a modern 
bard has in political economy, call upon ruin to seize the ruthless 
Duke, The only difficulty would be in getting down again with 
ignity, for we scarcely imagine that he would like to cast him- 
headlong into the flood. However, if his ode were one half so 
long or mp sswree so incomprehensible as that in which he has 
80 latel rated wegelane Fallen, he would be relieved from 
this em ent, as She. end. of poor 
he would have seen the end of his audience. 

My, Buchanan’s chief mistake lies in trying at the same time to 
secure two ends—one indeed praiseworthy, and the other inno- 
¢cent—which would have been much better pursued apart. 
qameng 9 he does that among the real Highland peasantry, 
though they are “the most intelligent in the world,” yet “ desti- 
tution and ism prevail to a frightful extent everywhere,” 
he does well in attempting to give the Princess some elementary 
knowledge of the science of political economy, though we could 
have wished he had remembered that in scientific teaching there is 
no need for the teacher “to assert firmly.” Anxious as he also 
naturally is to secure a large sale for his work, we cannot blame 
him for obtaining “ express permission ” to dedicate it to the Prin- 
eas, and thus justifying himself in using a binding which, with its 
coronet and its monogram, is rather worthy of one who does not 
dare “ to rise superior to the tone of the English aristocracy ” than of 
“ a semi-bar the half-civilized striker of a Celtic harp.” 
He will we fear, that he will to a great extent have missed 
both his ends. The Pri will not be a more willing student 
of his system of political enonomy when she finds the use which 
has been made of her good-nature. Nor will that part of the Brit- 
ish public who delight in aristocratic bindings be more tempted to 
buy the book when they find that it opens with a “prologue” on 

economy. Those indeed who have any of that 
science may be reminded of a prol that was also written for 
@ princess, and may justly say, “Indeed he hath played on his 


prologue like a child on a recorder; a sound, but not in govern. 
ment.” Indeed we doubt whether the Highland peasantry: 
could have found a worse advocate anywhere than their present’ 
one. However great their grievances may be, what are we to} 
think of this poetical political economist who, while maintaini 

that they are the most intelligent peasantry in the vent, on 
that their laziness and want of enterprise are due to their system 
of land tenure, “as no amount of exertion could much ameliorate 
their condition,” yet records with a real feeling of satisfaction 
and pleasure that an addition to his house “ was complete in 
three months, whereas the same number of hands might have 
finished it with perfect ease in a fortnight”? If Angus Maclean 
undertook to finish the house in three weeks and took threg, 
months, and if Donald Mactavish “ the first day smoked half-a- 
dozen pipes and sawed a board, and the next day didn’t appear,” 
and “the third day a d at noon looking very pale and’ 
shaky,” the blame chould of course be laid, not on whisky and on 
“the most intelligent peasantry in the world,” but on the system; 
of land tenure, and on the Duke of Argyll. How far Mr! 
Buchanan is qualified to “assert firmly” anything about any, 
“school of economists,” our readers can judge from his own! 
words :— 

Thus far we have given only the dark side of the picture. Turning to! 
the bright side, we herewith record our vow, that whenever we build again| 
we will seek the aid of those same workmen from Lorne, Why the Wan, 
derer has all his life lived among wise men, and men who deemed them-; 
selves wise, among great book-makers, among brilliant minstrels, but ‘or 
sheer unmitigated enjoyment give him the talk of those Celts—flaming, 
ralicals every one of them, so radical forsooth as to have about equal be-' 
lief in Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. They had their own notions of 
freedom, political and social. “Sell my vote?” quoth Angus; “ to be sure 
I'd sell my vote.” 

Mr. Buchanan may, for all we know, be wise in preferring the! 
society of a corrupt builder and a drunken carpenter to that of 
any book-maker, however great. He is not the first who has felt! 
want of agreement with those of the same trade. At the same 
time we would remind him that his admiration for these worth- 
less artisans does not lead his readers to place much trust in’ 
the judgment that he pronounces either on their landlord or, 
on the system of land tenure, When we turn from his descri 
tion of the peasantry to that of the hovels in which they: 
live, what, we weal ask, has become of that great fact, the 
sufferings of humanity, when he wrote such a passage as 
this? —“ This may seem a wild description of what tourists 
would regard as a wretched hut, fit only for a pig to live in; 
but find a painter with a soul for colour, and ask him.” He 

on to say, “ Here and there the hut is displaced, to give place to 
a priggish cottage, with whitewashed walls and slate roofs.”, 
However great may be the delights of a man who is bom! 
with a soul for colour—and that they are great no one can 
doubt—may we ourselves, rather than have men living like! 
pigs to gratify our sight, be first struck with colour-blind-: 
ness! Inconsistent as Mr. Buchanan is when dealing with 
men, still more inconsistent is he when dealing with the lower 
animals. We fully agree with him when > says that 3) 
sportsman must be “above all humane, never shooting at a bird 
with the faintest chance of merely wounding it and letting it get 
away to die”; and when he goes on to add, that “ to us sport is 
only desirable in so far as it develops all that is best and strongest 
in a man’s physical nature, tries his powers of self-patience and 
endurance, quickens his senses, and increases his knowledge of and 
reverence for created things.” Admirable as Mr. Buchanan is 
in his humanity in p. 134, we would ask him where has 
gone his feeling for a wounded animal, how he is developing 
all that is best and strongest in him, how he is trying his power 
of self-patience (whatever that may be), and how he is increasi 
his reverence for created things, when in p. 156 he “for hours 
drifted on a glassy sea, beguiling part of the time by popping un- 
successfully at a shoal of porpoises.” 

Doubtless our readers are as tired as we are of Mr. Buchanan 
and “his knowledge of and reverence for created things,”’ whether 
drunken Celts or porpoises. We have not space or inclination to 
follow him into tis historical disquisitions, or his elaborate de- 
scriptions of scenery. There may be those who can understand 
how Kilchurn Castle was “ built originally at the time of the 
Crusades, in 1440,” and what are “ those melting, melodious, dim- 
mest of browns.” To them and to them alone can we 
commend the Land of Lorne. 


STOCQUELER’S BRITISH ARMY.* 

’ be has been often said that British soldiers have won battles 

without generalship, and they are probably able to maintain 
their reputation in spite of the authors who undertake to chronicle 
their exploits. The author of the book before us claims to have 
stood for twenty-five years in friendly relations to the British 
army as a “military journalist,” and we are tempted to remark 
that he exemplifies the wisdom of the saying, “Save me from 
my friends.” We do not indeed deny that as long as he 
merely abridges previous histories his work is useful, and at 
times even interesting, but when he deviates into originality he 
hardly escapes being absurd. He discusses the utility of standing 
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armies in reference to the American Civil War, and he concludes 
that if there had been a standing army of reasonable magnitude in 
the United States that army would have been under the orders of 
the President, and might have been used “for the protection 
of the liberties of the country against the Southern revolt.” We 
should hardly have expected to find an English writer who 
ims to be an historian describing President Lincoln as protect- 
ino the liberties of the Northem States against the South, or 
attributing the conduct of General Lee and his officers to a feeling 
that “the military element was held in too little consideration in 
the North.” But happily the greater part of the book before us 
js merely a compendium, which, however dry and inartistic, sup- 
ies much valuable information. 

This history ee with the year 1660, when the 
existing British army began to be created. e Life Guards and 
the Horse Guards, or Oxford Blues, were raised for the protection 
of the person of the restored King Charles II. Monk’s regiment 
of infantry beéame the Coldstream Foot Guards. The Grenadier 
Foot Guards were formed next year. The Scots Fusilier Guards 
were formed about the samé time, although they took their present 
place in the Army List at a later date. A troop of horse, which 
afterwards became the First Royal Dragoons, and a regiment of 
infantry were raised to garrison Tangiers, which was given to the 
King as part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal whom he 
married. This regiment, now the Second of the Line, was called 
the Queen’s, and it still bears on its colours the Portuguese badge 
of the Lamb. The history of the First or a Regiment of 
Foot goes back to a more remote antiquity. It represents the 
Scottish guard to whose valour and fidelity were entrusted the 

ns of successive Kings of France, and whose service was 
transferred in the year 1661 from the King of France to the King 
of England. The Third Regiment of the Line, called the 
Buffs, had been in the service of the States-General of Holland 
before it entered the service of the King of England. Other 
were King II. his The 
hth iment oot gain t arit refusing to 
receive its ranks a batch of Trish ri had Coats 
brought to Portsmouth by King James II. The Twelfth Regi- 
ment grounded its arms on Hounslow Heath when the same 
King attempted to seduce it from its attachment to the Pro- 
testant religion. The author finds a modern parallel to this 
pious obstinacy in the conduct of a Highland soldier who left 
achurch in disgust at the “ Ritualistic absurdities ” which were 
performed there. The Fourth and Sixth Regiments displayed 
conspicuous but unavailing valour under King William LIT. at 
Steinkirk. One battle, as described by this author, is very much 
like another. But he gives some reality to his account of 
Steinkirk by reminding us that Corporal Trim was run over 
in the retreat from Steinkirk by a . “There was Cutts’,” 
the Corporal, “ Mackay’s, Angus’, Graham’s, and Leven’s, 
eut to pieces; and so the or Life Guards, too, 
had it not been for some regiments on tf 


of Ramillies from a statement that “ five regiments ch 


simultaneously, falling like a human avalanche upon the oppoairg 
ranks.” Indeed, the only useful contribution of this author to the 
history of the Duke of Marlborough’s campai is the quotation 


of a ballad of the year 1711, of which the burden is— 
Oh! Corporal John always fought to beat ; 
He was the one you could reckon upon ; 
There was glory and plunder, but never retreat, 
For all who fought under Corporal John, 
We can fancy that this song, sung in the market-towns of Eng- 
land, produced on the rural population an effect similar Kors 
which during the present century was produced on the try 
of France by the poems of celebrating the glories of the 
Napoleon. A few lines of this song deserve quotation as 
showing ~ ou: way in which the poet di of the sort of 
8 which our newspaper correspondents have so largely dealt 
in during the last six months. e lines refer to the “berile of 
Malplaqwet, the last and most dearly purchased of the great vic- 
tories of the Duke of Marlborough, of which the author tells us 


except that the Duke of Argyll, who commanded the B 
Wore a flowing wig and unbuttoned his waistcoat i 


to show his 


men that he did not wear any concealed armout. We ntay notice 
here that this Duke of i, to whom Pope’s well-kiown lines 
apply, left issue only dau rs, 80 that his title went toa cousin, 
whom the Marquis of Lorne directly represents. ‘The lines of the 
referring to the battle of laquet are 
Of course we know battles they must be fought, 

So for all that comes with them’ they’re fools who care ; 

et, pah! even now how it sickens my thought, 

To think of the slaughter that went on there, 

Our author has fallen into a better vein of writing, which indeed 
almost deserves to be called history, when he describes, by the 
help of the United Service Maganne, the disarmament of the 
Highlanders by General Wade in 1722. The four regiments of 
infantry employed on this service were the roth, 1zth, 19th, and 
21st. They were reviewed by ~ George I. on Sali Plain 
before starting on an expedition which was regarded as ‘equally 
eet and difficult with outpost service in the land of 
Ka or Maoris in our own day. These regiments were nided 
by the Queen’s, which was sine in Scotland, and by six com- 
panies of the newly raised Black Watch. The clans, however, 
preferred to submit, when they saw that submission was inevit- 
able, to the English veterans of Flanders rather than to their own 
hated countrymen who had d ted into Whiggery. They 
submitted so far as to deliver up their old and aw useless. 
weapons, but they kept their new and good weapons secretly 
against the rtunity which seemed to come after long waiting in 
1745. The Mackenzies had stipulated that should deliver up: 
their arms at the castle of Brahan, the seat of their chief, William 
Earl of Seaforth, then exiled for his share in the rising of 1715. 
They had no objection to perform this unpalatable task in pre~ 
sence of the infantry of the line, but b that none of the 
Black Watch who were ost recruited from and officered by 
Campbells, Grants, and Munros, noted Whig clans, should be 

resent to see their humiliation; “for the Mackenzies,” says 

eneral Wade, “had always been reputed the bravest as 
well as the most numerous of the Northern clans, and thought. 
it more consistent with their honour to resign their arms to your 
Majesty’s veteran troops, to which I readily assented.” The 
arrangements for oiling and storing in caves the valuable wea- 
pons ‘of the clan had been carefully made by the feithful factor’ 
of Seaforth, Donald Murchison, great-grandfather of the well- 
known geologist. The useless ke pe were delivered with great 
feasting and ceremony to General Wade, as all the weapons of a 
warlike country sixty miles long ~ forty broad. General Wade 
now summoned the Macdonalds of Glengarry, the Macleods of 
Glenelg, the Glenmorriston branch of the Grants,and the Chisholms 
of Strathglass, who gave over to him their useless ons at the: 
barrack of Kilcumin, now called Fort Augustus, and kept their 
good wea for the good time coming. It should have been 
mentioned that the English Government paid for all this old iron. 
at far beyond its value. There is a proverb about selling the 
old brass to buy a new pan, which is eminently applicable to this 
transaction. e Macdonalds of Keppoch, of Motdart, of Arisaig, 
and the shattered tribe of Glencoe, with the Macintoshes, broug’ 
their arms into Inverness, while the Gordons and M Tsons 
marched to the barrack of Ruthven in Badenoch for the same- 
a or The Islesmen were ordered to disarm at the now disused 

track of Bernera, or the Inner Sound of Skye, and the men of 
Mull before the officer commanding a detachment in the Castle of 
Duart, the stronghold of Maclean. All this time the regiments. 
remained under canvas in the vicinity of Inverness, and the duty of 
disarming was performed by detachments sent from thence into. 
different parts of the country. It is obvious that but for the 

owerful assistance of the Campbells, Munros, Grants, and other 
Whig clans, and the system of tee one-half of the country in: 
opposition to the other, even mock di ent could not 
have been attempted by a force so small. Self-interest made some 
of the clans Whigs while Jacobites at heart, and this was par~ 
ticularly the case with the Frasers and Grants. Summonses were~ 
now issued to the Macgregors and Macnabs, and other clans of the 
Southern Highlands; but it was even as Dr. Johnson was told,. 
the fiercest tribes were those who dwelt on the Lowland border, 
for from these tribes came few weapons, or none at all. 

Mr, Stocqueler’s account ofthe battle of Fontenoy, which is very 
meagre, is strangely introduced by the words, “ There isa dim page- 
in the chronicles of the army.” It might have been expected that. 
the author would have transcribed some contemporary testimony 
to the marvellous of the British troops who fought 
that day. The 42nd Highlanders, which had been formed a few 

ears before out of the companies of friendly tribes ene in 

eeping sey in the Highlands, shared this hono defeat. 
Their colonel, Sir Robert Munro, was so fat and unwieldy that, 
when the regiment lay down to avoid the fire of the French 
artillery, he was obliged to remain standing, for a reason re- 
cognised by another bulky hero, Falstaff. In the year FE yd 
39th Regiment was sent to India, and being the first Royal 
regiment so employed, it received and still bears on its colours the 


inscription Primus in Indis, But the Bombay E - 
ment of the Oompany’s — now the 103rd of the e, di 
its service in India from 1662. ‘The value of the sol+ 


diers, which was first shown in the 42nd Regiment, had been so 

iated during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
that the number of these regiments had gradually increased 
beyond the power of the country to supply recruits for them. 
From 1793 to 1809, when this subject was onrmcng te | the 
military authorities, the population of the Highlands fur- 


= 
| 
| 
| 
idly up to their relief, and received the enemy’s fire in their 
faces before any one of their platoons discharged @ musket. They’ll - 
to Heaven for it.” Let us hope that no reformer will efface 
the traditions of the British army, nor obliterate the connexion 
between its oldest regiments the lifelike pages of Tristram = 
Shandy. How truly does Trim the spirit 
of the English rustics who followed King William III. and 
the Duke of Marlborough to Flanders, when he says in reference ees 
to the same battle of Steinkirk, “Count Solmes should have sent 
us; we would have fired muzzle to muzzle with them for their 
lives.” One wonders as one reads this or any other record, how- 
ever imperfect, of the services of the British army, whether the 
irit of those days still lurks somewhere in the breast of the 
English rustic as we see him at the plough. We know that it ; 
existed through the long interval which separates Blenheim from 
Waterloo, for the English army which overthrew Napoleon was 
largely composed of epowaen recruits, Let us believe that 
Caprey soldiers of the Royals or the Buffs will show, in time of 
» that these regiments worthily represent the valiant troops 
who were the last and surest hope, of the Kings of France and 
the States-General of Holland. We do not, indeed, expect that 
the ponderous volume before us will find its way into the hands of 
Tone eoldicrs, and if it did, they would not learn much about the : 
XUM 
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nished 70,000 men for the national defence. But the long war 
had nearly depleted the Highlands of adults suited to military 
service. the — in 1809, there were 800 Scotchmen and 
only twelve English and Irish. The 78th numbered 1,020 in 
the first battalion and 700 in the second battalion. There were 
scarcely any but Scotchmen in this corps. The case was the 
same with the gznd and 93rd. In the goth and gist two-fifths 
of the ——_ were Englisch and Irish, and the remainder a mix- 
ture of Highland and Lowland Scotch. There were not so many 
Scots in the 72nd, 74th, 75th, and 94th regiments, and it had 
become very difficult, if not maa, to get them. Recruiting, 
therefore, was carried on in England. But the Highland dress was 
objectionable to natives of the South. Hence it me necessary 
to abolish the distinguishing dress of the six last-named corps, 
and to substitute the regular Line uniform. This alteration was 
made in 1809. 

We have seen that the first regiment of the Line was of 
Scottish origin. The first regiment of the Line of Irish origin is 
the 18th or Royal Irish, which was raised for King William IIL, 
and served him faithfully in the siege of Namur, as is still testified 
by the inscription on its colours, Virtutis Namurcensis premium. 

e 27th or Inniskilling Regiment was raised in the same reign. 
We believe that no other regiment of Irish origin occurs until the 
83rd, which was raised after the lapse of a century for the French 
war 0f1793. The history of Ireland or of Scotland may be read 
in the order in which Irish or Scotch regiments occur on the Army 
List of the United Kingdom. The value of a judicious combination 
of the three nationalities for military purposes was well under- 
stood by the Duke of Marlborough, who said that with ten thou- 
sand well-fed Englishmen, and the same number of half-fed 
Scotchmen and of Irishmen supplied with whisky, he would march 
from Boulogne to Bayonne. ppily there is now no reason for 
hesitating to make free use of all the races which have contributed 
to the glories of the British army, and in a mili as well as 
political point of view the proposed calling out of the Irish Militia 
1s important. 

We have dwelt upon those parts of this book in which useful or 
interesting facts concerning the British army are recorded. As a 
collection of such facts it may be valuable, but it has no pretension 
to call itself a military history. 


KNOX THE ANATOMIST.* 


pD* LONSDALE has written an interesting book on a worthy 
subject. Robert Knox well deserved some sort of record of 
his restless life and original mind. Forty years ago he was at the 
head of an anatomical class in Edinburgh numbering four hun- 
dred members ; Professor Owen and Sir William Fergusson were 
among his pupils; his career is mixed up with the early diffi- 


culties and struggles of practical anatomy in this country ; and he 
contributed more largely than perhaps any one else in the present 
century to the great name of the Bain burgh School of Surgery 


and Medicine. 

It is not often, indeed, that a scientific man writes a completel 
successful biography, especially when his topic is the life and wor 
of another man of science. And Dr. Lonsdale’s book is full of ble- 
mishes. It contains several chapters which in their present form are 
hardly likely to captivate any but professional readers; yet there was 
no reason why they should not have been reduced, without an 
sacrifice of exactness, to a less crude and unwieldy shape. And, 
what is more, a biographer should write without animus, He may 
express enthusiasm to his own satisfaction, but he does not convey 
or impart it to the reader, by abandoning wholly or in part his 
judicial position, and writing as partisans write. We should not 

ave thought worse of the subject of this memoir had Dr. Lonsdale 

iven more of the reverse side of the medal; and as for Knox’s pre- 
judices, which were neither few nor feeble, these clearly find more 
than an echo in the biographer. Knox, on more than one occasion, 
received hard measure at the hands of the “ unco’ guid ”; and his 
antipathy to anything or any one connected with religious dogma 
was pretty decided. “An onslaught,” he once said, “has been 
made on Darwin by Mr. Sedgwick at Cambridge; also by Dr. 
Clarke; both great men, the former especially ; but priests in holy 
orders. That is enough.” And, speaking of the cannibalism 
attributed to Scots near Glasgow in early ages, “the story rests,” 
he remarked, “on the k prey omy authority of St. Jerome. I 
would not have believed the Saint on his oath, nor any other 
saint.” This may be all very racy to read, but it was unwise in 
the biographer to construct book from this point of view, 
and to suppose that his portrait would be improved by stale 
tirades against Exeter and a “ vaunting Protestantism,” or 
by Caledonian monstrosities of h about “ Lothair-Caucasian 
myths, and the go-rounds of the World’s Vanity Fair.” 

Still, if Dr. Lonsdale’s memoir contains passages that are 
neither lucid, nor instructive, nor in good taste, his book is not- 
withstanding full of information, and his late master was a man 
whose like the medical profession does not produce many times in 
a century. Descended from the Reformer of the sixteenth century, 
Robert Knox resembled his ancestor in activity and independence. 
He was born in1791; he eras himself with real mark at the 
pm School of Edinburgh in the time when traditions of Brougham 

Horner and Cockburn were quite recent there; and, becoming 


* A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert Knox, the Anatomist. 
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an ar | surgeon, he was old enough to have attended the wounded 
after Waterloo in the Gens d’Armerie Hospital at Brussels, Both 
here and at the Cape, where he was afterwards stationed, he 
acquired a fund of knowledge and experience, as well as a habit of 
quick and ready observation, which added largely to his power 
and his fascination as a lecturer in after-days. He was reputed an 
excellent shot and rider; he received the thanks of the Arm 
Medical Department for his chart of the Eastern Cape Frontier; 
and his attachment to the service was so strong that, nearly fo 
years later, he applied, — unsuccessfully, for a post as surgeon 
in the Crimea. ie worked hard in Paris, after returning from the 
Cape, coming under the full influence of Cuvier and St. Hilaire ; 
and in 1825 he succeeded Dr. Barclay as head of the Anatomical 
School at Edinburgh. In this capacity he for ten years enjoyed 
an enormous Dm ularity among the medical students, including all 
the rising and abler men. At the zenith of his popularity, army 
and naval surgeons would often mingle with his audience, and 
country practitioners thought nothing of riding twenty miles to be 
present at one of his introductory lectures. Everything «bout him 
was effective—his natural eloquence, his rare power of developing 
the pith of what instructs and entertains out of the slenderest 
materials, his plain face, his showy dress, his dramatic manner, 
which was readily seen to be untinged with any element of char- 
latanism. Dr. Conmieds is unwearied, and, we do not doubt, 
justly unwearied, in describing the effect produced by Knox upon 

is hearers ; and the passage that follows will give a fair idea, in 
its strength and weakness, of the mode in which the biographer 
has done his work :— 

It was highly amusing to read the various interpretations of the 
man—Knox, and to listen to the comments made upon him by his 
motley class. The reader of the “Iliad” saw Knox amid the Trojan 
warriors; the Manxman found a parallel to the daring Norse Sea- 
kings in the bold Scot, and named him accordingly; the student who 
had the night previous witnessed Vandenhoff, the tragedian, in his fine 

urtrayal of Coriolanus, next morning verified the noble Roman on the 
ants of Surgeons’ Hall! When the anatomist was in his high philosophic 
moods, he was likened to Socrates, the ugly husband of Xentipnes if 
warmly enthusiastic, to Vesalius ; if satirical, to Juvenal, or, as the Irish- 
man would have it, Dean Swift ; if highly eloquent, worthy to occupy the 
Bema and lead the Athenians, or to rival Cicero in frustrating conspiracies 
against the Republic. A clever pupil of Knox’s (R. M. Glover) named him 
“Old Cyclops: ” many knew him by his Christian name only, and spoke of 
him familiarly as Robert—so far objectionable, however, that the enemy 
took advantage and added—/e Diable. Known by a host of aliases, but 
always invested with the highest attributes— 

“Tn all this world ne was there none him like 
To speak of physic and of surgery,”— 
and what a delightful companion he would have been in the pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, as the Doctor of Physic, the story-teller, and beguiler of time’s 
dreary hours. 


It_was through the tremendous excitement produced by the 
“ Resurrectionist ” question, and by all the facts and fancies of 
horror and atrocity which led to the Anatomical Act of 1832, that 
Knox became step by step an ostracised man in Edinburgh, within 
and without the pale of his own profession. He passed a cloudy 
and unsettled period in vainly attempting to get a permanent 
footing as lecturer in Glasgow and other centres; and the latter 

ears of his life, until its end in 1862, were passed in London, and 
in the sometimes congenial, sometimes repulsive, work of 4 
medical hack-writer. 


Of the circumstances attending the violation of human graves 
and the destruction of human life by the small class of men who, 
in the third decade of this century, were known as “ Resur- 
rectionists,” Dr. Lonsdale’s book gives the first complete and 
trustworthy account that has been published. He connects the 
whole question with certain historical conditions affecting anato- 
mical study in general and Edinburgh in particular. The religious 
feeling against post-mortem dissection was strong and general 
among both Greeks and Romans, and it would probably have been 
much stronger had scientific men understood the real value of dis- 
section, and set on foot as keen a demand for “ subjects” as their 
modern successors have done. Both Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism intensified this instinctive abhorrence of a process in- 
dispensable to scientific surgery; and Boniface VIII. is said to 
have issued a Bull prohibiting even the preparation of the skeleton. 
Nowhere more keenly than in the Scottish capital was this a 
likely to be operative; and when, stimulated by some real 
proved atrocities, and by many more imagined ones, it came into 
collision with the ——— spirit of the Edinburgh Medical 
School, a man like Knox was certain to incur the strongest popular 
odium. Already in Knox’s early days Edinburgh anatomy had 
something like a history reaching over three hundred years :— 

At the dawn of the sixteenth century, Edinburgh, though consisting of 
little more than a long street ting its ient Castle with Holyrood 
Palace, evinced a laudable desire for anatomical knowledge. The rudiments 
of medicine had got some acknowledgment in the previous century, or the 
“ Guilde ” or craft of “ Surregeanis” and “ Barbouris” [Surgeons and Bar- 
bers] could hardly have obtained a charter of incorporation from the Town 
Council on July 1, 1505, that received the sanction of King James IV. the 
following year. To know the “anatomea nature and complexion of every 
member In manis bodie” was imperative on all applicants for admission 
into the “ Incorporation,” and it was also set forth that “ We [the Sur- 
geons] may have anis in the year, ane condampnit man efter he be deid to 
make anatomea of quhairthrow we may haif experience Ilk ane to instruct 
uthers And we sall do suffrage for the soule.” 


James IV. is said to have been himself “well larned in the airt 
of medicine and a guid Chirurgiane.” In the items of expenditure 
of the Lord High Treasurer for February 9, 1511-12, there 1s 
(Dr. Lonsdale us) an entry in the following terms :—“ Item, 
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to ane fallow, because the King pullitfurth his twht (tooth), 
xiii. s.” The King was training himself in dentistry. Apropos 
of the words “after he be deid,” curious records remain of 
the ineffectual hanging which was not uncommon even in the 
last century, and of resuscitation under the stimulus of the 
scalpel. A woman named Margaret Dickson, in particular, was 
hanged at Edinburgh in 1728, but having been “ brought to” by 
the premature efforts of the anatomist, she afterwards married, an 
survived her “ condampnacioun ” thirty pene 
Early in the present century the Edinburgh School had become 
more actively ever the seat of practical anatomy, while the 
‘popular feeling against the only method of securing genuine 
remained unabated. Apprentices and gravediggers were 
br a long time the chief ts in the surreptitious supply of 
bodies, though Dr. Barclay, the predecessor of Knox, rawn 
m London resources; and the records of pas ws at Carlisle, 
where coach or waggon stopped for the night and where discovery 
was therefore more likely to occur, contain uent entries of 
“ Found Dead in a Box.” At length the demand became so t 
as to give rise to the class of wretches known as “ Resurrectionists,” 
of whom the most notorious were Burke and Hare, and who were 
finally suppressed by the Anatomical Act of 1832. It was by an 
accident that these two prominent agents took to the extreme 
method of murder. Hare was a man who let lodgings in the 
West Port. An old pensioner, named Donald, died a natural 
death in 1827, owing Hare the sum of 4/. Finding a ready 
accomplice in Burke, another of his 1 Hare more than 
reimbursed himself by disposing of the body for 7/. 10s. After 
this tempting start, it was a natural 5 to decoy the old, the 
infirm, or the intoxicated into Hare’s house, and to take life by 
suffocation in such a way as to prevent any external marks of a 
qiminating kind. Knox had been the purchaser of old Donald’s 
mortal remains ; he had been, since then, a large and extremely in- 
cautious dealer with the two agents of the West Port. The reckless- 
ness of these two men, and the incaution of the anatomist—enough 
of itself to shield him from the dark a of being aware that 
foul play was used—are illustrated fully by Dr. Lonsdale. His 
treatment of the whole subject forms a valuable and interesting 
contribution to the history of his profession; he has bom no 
pains in examining original documents, even down to “ The Diary 
of a Resurrectionist” for 1812-13, preserved in the Library of 
the College of Surgeons ; and he writes of men and things within 
his own personal knowledge and experience. As for Knox him- 
self, it was scarcely surprising that he became an object of widely 
spread odium. He had all along been incapable of anything like 
acriminal cognisance of what was going on. But, as the Com- 
nission of Inquiry into the whole case reported, though innocent 
of any darker proceedings, he had been incautious to a culpable 
, and he suffered for his almost unexampled imprudence. 
e was, however, a man of really masculine intellect, of splendid 
as a demonstrator, and of a noble though erratic character. 
He earned well and thoroughly the enthusiastic attachment of 
men like his biographer. And, notwithstanding certain weak 
= which have been specified above, and some of which may 
due to a modest belief that the book would hardly find its way 
beyond professional circles, we are bound to describe br. Lonsdale’s 
memoir of Robert Knox as the _— product of an able 
nind, stimulated by a genuine and honourable gratitude. 


SCIENCE IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


T is gratifying to see an offshoot of the tree of scientific 
knowledge strike its roots into the fresh soil of the newest 
of our colonial dependencies, and bring forth thus early so 
much rich and promising fruit. In the first volume of its Trans- 
actions the New Zealand Institute has sent us a most satisfactory 
proof of the energy and ability with which the study of nature 
and the development of intellectual resources of kinds are 
carried along with the blood and spirit of the Mother-country to 
the most opposite regions of the earth. We have here an ear- 
nest of what may be done by means of well-organized and in- 
telligent research in a field unexampled perhaps in the world for 
the novelty and variety of its natural aspects. Set on foot under 
the auspices, and largely aided by the personal offices, of the 
governors of the colony, this young Society has had the benefit of 
all such resources and appliances as official aid could bestow. 
Established under a special Act of the Legislature of New 
d, 1867, it has incorporated with it as allied local branches 
the Wellington Philosophical Society, the Auckland Institute, the 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, and the Westland Naturalists’ 
and Acclimatization Society, all dating their organization from 
different periods of the following year. The volume before us is made 
up of three sections, The first of these contains the Proceedings of 
@ Societies; the second gives the Transactions of the central 
tute, among which are papers of considerable value bearing 
upon the Natural History and Resources of the Colony; in the 
1 are printed a series of Essays written for the New Zealand 
Exhibition, 1865, supplemented by a few statistical tables givin 
information, not generally accessible, upon various subjects saicest 
in the course of these discussions, Sundry defects of arrange- 
ment and critical precision form the subject of apology on the 
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of the editor, as inherent in the nature of an enterprise recent, 
in its origin and limited in its resources. It is on this rawness of 
management, we presume, that we are to the omission of, 
the inaugural address of the Governor, Sir G. F. Bowen, which 
figures in the title-page and table of contents. Some papers of 
much ingenuity and interest from Captain Hutton, on “ Sink- 
ing Funds” and “Flight of Birds,” which could not be printed 
at first for want in Wellington of the needful type for the algebraic 
formule they contained, are given in the second volume, with 
certain substitutions for essential symbols. The later 
volume does much to bear out, we are glad to testify, the promise _ 
of enhaneed carefulness and method which accompanied the first. 

The exceptional fauna of the New Zealand group forms naturally 
a centre of interest round which no slight proportion of the scien- 
tific energy of the settlement will be sure to concentrate itself. 
Foremost among topics of this class are the past history and present 
indications of the gigantic species of birds peculiar to these islands. 
Some extracts from an address by the Hon. W. B. Mantell, which 
we would willingly have seen im extenso, embody the latest re- 
searches of an observer to whom the museums of Europe and 
America are largely indebted for their collections of bones and 
other relics of the Moa. Mr. Mantell brings to bear upon the sub- | 
ject considerations drawn from comparative anatomy, geology, and: 
archeology, combined with the traditional hi of the ris.: 
It was, he shows, by no means peculiar to New d that huge 
birds without the power of flight were the highest form of life 
prior to the arrival of man in the islands. But it is here that their 
remains are found in a profusion and variety which afford excep- 
tional opportunities of study. The highest antiquity is assigned 
to those found under the stalagmite in certain limestone caves 
similar to the bone depositories of Great Britain. Unlike the. 
British caverns, however, those of New Zealand fail to show proofs 
that these remains had been thither by beasts of prey, or 
that any animal of power existed beyond larger forms of those 
now inhabiting the islands. Both these earliest Moa bones, and 
probably those found in certain alluvial deposits, belo: in 
the lecturer’s opinion to a period earlier than the time of 
the aborigines. From the examination of the wmus or Maori 
ovens, there was evidence that while the Moa served for food, 
cannibalism also existed among the primitive men, in the North 
Island at least. Many implements in common use among the Maoris, 
Py my to have been brought by them from Hawaiki, were unknown 
to these earlier tribes, The highly-prized Ponamu, or Greenstone, 
was apparently discovered at a later date. The profusion of egg- 
shells met with in the ovens of the interior suggests the rapidity 
with which this much valued source of food became extinct. In 
the discussion which followed Mr. Mantell’s address, an opinion 
was advanced by Mr. Travers that the aborigines by whom the 
Moa was extirpated were a distinct race, now eng by the 
Morioris of the Chatham Islands. Mention was made by him 
of the discovery in a circular pit in the Waikato of a number of 
human skeletons in an erect position, arranged round the i 
of the pit, each having on its head a block of wood. Thi 
curious circumstance invited explanations. On the walls of a 
cave in the Waitaki valley were found certain rude figures drawn 
upon the walls, among them the likeness of a Moa by some 
aboriginal artist. That the date of the extinction of these birds 
may have been not so remote as is commonly supposed, may be 
inferred from the fact of a very fresh skeleton having been found in 
Otago, and now in the York Museum, of which the integuments 
and feathers are partly preserved. 

Later in the volume we get from Dr. Haast, Government 
Geologist, some elaborate and carefully compiled measurements of 
inornis bones, chiefly obtained from a swamp at Glenmar 
north of the river Waipara. The yield of osseous remains an 
fragments here seems inexhaustible. From twenty-five to thirty 
specimens were found so closely embedded and packed together 
at the whole formed one mass, rendering it impossible to sepa- 
rate the bones of a single bird from the rest. Articulating each 
specimen with the utmost care, and peqpaiose 6 those of each 
separate species, Dr. Haast arrived at a grand total of 171 birds, 
of which 144 were adults, and 27 young birds of different 
species. It is with some diffidence that he ventures to discrimi- 
nate between young and mature specimens, as well as between 
species varying like Dinornis and Palapterix, having little or no 
ide beyond proportional dimensions. Here, however, he had 
no choice but to follow the data laid down by Professor Owen, 
with whose measurements Dr. Haast’s a, Ang instruc- 
tively com The cranial measures in partic appear to 
indicate five principal varieties. Among these, the Dinornis was 

represented by a noble specimen nine feet ten inches in height. 

A short Essay by the Hon. J. Coutts-Crawford, F.G.S., eter a 
clear and instructive summary of the geology of the North Island, 
in which the results of previous exploration are combined with 
those of the personal observation of the writer. There appears 
to be an absence of the older Crystalline and Plutonic rocks. 
The various formations seem pri cipally composed of a flooring of 
Paleozoic age, overlaid in general by sedimentary rocks to the 
extent of about half the island to the north and east of a line 
struck from the southern slopes of Mount Egmont and Ruapehu, 
broken oe here and there by volcanic rocks. The secondary 
or Mesozoic formations as yet discovered occupy an area of but 
moderate extent, though it been suspected that much of the 
rocks hitherto classed as Paleozoic may hereafter be transferred 
to the Mesozoic class. The most uent remains of organic 
life are met with in workings or seams us substances. 
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isms found at Porirua and at Oriental Bay near Wellington, 
which have been taken to indicate a Mesozoic age, are of too 
rimary rocks'no . Hochstetter are the argi and sili- 
of co nding, he believed, with the oldest 
Silurian strata of E ere occur the copper —_ which 
has been worked for some at the Kawau and Great Barrier, 
the Manganese (Psilomelane) at Waiheke, and the gold-bearing 
uartz at Coromandel. Since the date of this r an immense 
dovelopiniant has been given to the discovery and extraction of 
gold, both from the quartz reef and drift deposits. Dr. Haast 
concludes his survey with a good account of the sedimentary ter- 
tiaries with which the greater of the island, especially the 
interior, is overspread. Here is the “fertile field ” of New Zealand, 
underlaid by beds of limestone and sandstone, rich in fossils and 
invaluable for architectural purposes. Coal and lignite are found 
in plenty and of —_ quality among its ntineral treasures. No 
feature is more characteristic of the island than the widespread 
system of volcanoes, extinct and active, with their accompanying 
hot springs, warm lakes, mud springs, and similar phenomena of 
eruptive energy, conspictous among which are the remarkable 
terraces, or raised beaches, supposed to mark successive rests 
during the elevation of the land. The working out of this and 
many allied problems opens a boundless field of interest for stu- 
dents of nature at the ne 
The Botany, geographical and economic, of the Northern island 
has yielded materials for a paper of much value by Mr. W. Colenso. 
Reasons are given here for doubtin or qualifying Mr. Darwin’s 
opinion of the near erage the New Boaland ora to that of 
the Australian continent. e striking and characteristic Austra- 
lian genera, while found in Tasmania, are, he argues, wholly 
wanting in New Zealand; while those most characteristic of New 
Zealand are also, as such, wanting in Australia. The tendency 
of his researches is to establish a far closer relationship with the 
vegetation of many other small islands of the Pacific group, and 
thus to constitute with these a Southern botanic region of which 
New Zealand is probably about the existing centre. The general 
distribution of the island fauna is traced by Mr. Colenso, first, 
in reference to areas corresponding more or less to its degrees 
of latitude; secondly, by zones increasing in altitude to 6,000 
feet. Of the indigenous kinds of vegetable food, three only were 
under cultivation when New Zealand was discovered by Euro- 
ans—two roots, the Kumara, or sweet potato (Convolvulus 
tatas), and the Taro (Caladium esculentum), and one gourd- 
like fruit, the Hue, a species of Cucurbita, Of wild and inferior 
fruits and vegetables an extensive list is furnished by Mr. Colenso, 
with their properties and uses. The plants of utility and orna- 
ment were very numerous, from the giant pine to the tiny moss. 
The chief timber trees, seven in number, all Conifer, comprise 
only one true pine, the stately Kauri (Dammara Australis), reach- 
ing in some cases to 200 feet in height. Next in value is the 
Totara (Podocarpus Totara), abundant in Hawke’s Bay and 
Wellington, often attaining 120 feet. The Puriri, New Zealand 
oak or teak (Vitex littoralis), ranks near its British con- 
gener in stiffness, strength, and toughness. A table is ap- 
tage to this paper showing the relative strength, weight, 
c., of the most useful woods indigenous to the island, com- 
pared with those most used in Europe. The general botanic 
wealth of the colony is further discussed in the second volume 
by Messrs. Buchanan and Kirk. From Mr. Kirk we get some 
interesting particulars of the Puka (Meryta Sinclairii), one of 
the eet penis in the world. The single tree found at the 
head of angururu Bay by Mr. Colenso, by whom, as weil 
as by the late Dr. Sinclair, specimens of the foliage were for- 
warded to Kew, was cut down by the natives, after Leting been 
for a while put by them under taboo. In a visit to the Taranga 
Islands, made specially to search for the Puka, Mr. Kirk had the 
good fortune to find a few trees in various stages of inflorescence 
and fruit. His notes upon the characteristics of both the male and 
female plants deserve the attention of botanists. The native 
statement that the solitary plant first found, which was certain 
not indigenous, was brought from the Poor Knights’ Island, 
is [npn by Mr. Kirk, who thinks it not unlikely that it 
might be found in the Kermadec Islands, or somewhere among the 
Three Kings’ group, of the botany of which we are entirely igno- 
rant. The New Zealand , With the structure and capabili- 
ties of Phormium tenaz, turnish matter for much desirable con- 
sideration. The Tutu plant (Coriaria pe pote the poisonous 
principle of which has formed the subject of curious experiments 
y Mr. W. Skey, analyst to the Geological Survey of New Zea- 
land, may prove a valuable adjunct to the Pharmacopeia. The 
variety of subjects treated of in these Transactions defies our 
powers of analysis or selection. We lay them by with a feeling of 
gratitude for the mass of new and suggestive facts they have 
added to our knowledge of nature, and of hopefulness for the 
future progress of a settlement where the spirit of scientific cul- 
ture gives already such signs of healthy and vigorous life. 


FORD'S DANTE.* 
Me FORD published a translation of Dante’s Inferno, with 
the Italian text, in 1865, and has now given us a com- 
plete Divina Commedia in English only, without adding a single 
* The Divina Commedia of Dante, Translated into English Verse. By 
James Ford, A.M., Pre’ of Exeter, and formerly of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1870. 


note or dissertation, except only that his “indexes” gy 
methodic analysis of the t's clases of sinners and 
is neatly arranged as a whole, and may merit from us a few wordy 
presently, But he has vindicated his abstinence from com. 
mentary on principle, assuring his readers that they had better 
confine themselves to the text at first, observing above all its 
moral and religious bearings, and not allow their attention to be 
distracted by a mass of redundant illustrations, through which 
they may become, he hints, like those visitors to picture-galleries 
“who are continually consulting the a, ot and then pa: 
but a secondary, transient regard to the wonders of art set before 
them.” This plea is stated with much ingenuity and little dis. 
crimination, but most people will probably think they may as well 
have some sort of notes in their hands, and then read or skip them 
on their own responsibility and at their own discretion. Mp, 
Ford’s Dante may still have a fair claim to be consulted, but not 
consulted exclusively, by persons who would not rest contented 
with a very superficial knowledge of the relations of Dante to the 
literature, politics, and philosophy of his own and succee 
periods. But our present translator may no doubt be satisfi 
with much less than an unrivalled position among his fellow. 
labourers. He has carefully urged that no one version of a great 
~— is likely to be the best in every passage. He has even 

inted, if we do not misinterpret his cautious preface, that 
future generation will demand a composite poetical translation 
of Dante, a work in which “all the talents” will have been 
brought into coalition, or at least all the blunders eliminated by 
the light of progressive criticism. We cannot much wonder at 
this expectation when we hear at times of clever men entering into 
partnership to write plays or novels; but we should be loth either 
to contend with or encourage it until it can be vindicated on some 
kind of experimental basis. We certainly fear that many of Dante’s 
translators must be permanently separated by incompatibility of 
rhythm, though this will not appear as frequently asin the Homeric 
province. At least the champions of terza rima and of blank verse 
will not easily be induced to co-operate, and even in the former 
class (in which Mr. Ford has endeavoured to enlist himself) the 
extreme laxity of his rhymes might be sufficient to create some 
dissension. But we cannot help thinking that the whole am 
mation (or septuagintic) project looks very like a ruse on Mr, 
Ford’s part to deprecate any criticism in which his weak pointe 
might be prominently brought into notice, and to persuade critics 
to fix their attention on the question whether he might not claim 
to supersede all competitors, if not in his whole work, yet at 
least in divers picked passages or even phrases age those most 
suitable to quotation, so that for these he may be duly credited 
according to Horace’s good-natured maxim :— 

ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, 


We do not mean to treat the hint with disdain, but we must 
bear in mind at present that we are not writing a review for a com- 
mittee of translators, but for readers intent on immediate advantage 
or gratification, and for the most part equally unfit, as Mr. Ford 
thinks, to be trusted with notes or with picture catalogues. Weare 
really afraid to set them hunting for brilliant es in a trans 
lation of some fifteen thousand lines, before we give them some 
estimate of its average quality. And we must own our belief, im 
the first place, that Mr. Ford has given us fallacious interpreta- 
tions or paraphrases of some passages in his author, which he 
might easily have avoided if he had submitted to the discipline 
of annotating. Witness the lines in Canto Twelve :— 


The whole of this foul valley with dismay 
So trembled, that I deem’d with Heavenly Love 
The Universe all mov’d; and hence some say 
That Chaos oft the world has had to prove. 
In the original— 
Da tutte parti I’ alta valle feda 
Tremd s}, ch’ io pensai che |’ Universo 


Sentisse amor, Pe lo quale & chi creda 
Pit: volte il mondo in Cads converso. 


We pass over here the queer phrase to “ prove Chaos,” or “ 

the world” (as the unwary might construe the passage), and the 
difficulty of finding an qeeetions for the word hence; but Mx 
Ford should have known that the epithet “Heavenly” had no 
business before “Love,” inasmuch as the philosophy referred to 
merely attributed revolutions in the material world to the mudual 
love, or what would now be called “lective affinities,” of ite 
component elements. 


But the ading faults of Mr. Ford are of a still more obvious 
kind than this. It is often difficult for us to contrast the most 
literal translators of Dante with the freest, and to estimate what 
amount of variation in his forms of expression should be excused 
or commended as conducive to English mo ag or purity, to the 
imitation of his difficult rhythm, or, it may be, to partial _— 
and effectiveness in the representation of his meaning. But what 
can least be tolerated is that the translator should deal with his 
author’s ideas in such a way as to introduce confusion and incon- 
sistency in them, thus exhi oa s capacity the reverse of that 
possessed by a heroine in Mr. Bailey’s Festus, who 

thought what others only dreamed of, said 
What others only thought. 


There is an unlucky touch of this dreaminess in the beginning of 
Mr. Ford’s Fourth Canto, where he represents Dante as calm and 
eager at the same moment, though the passage has otherwise & 
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lator’s characteristic :— 
Broke the deep trance and sleep within my head 
A thunder pealing loud ; alarm’d I shook, 
Like one by force awaken’d in his bed. 
And now, erect upon my feet, I took 
With rested eyes a calm survey aroun: 
Seeking my whereabout with eager loo 


It is a like “ process of unconscious cerebration ” which has made 
him somewhere put “circling maze” for “ girone,” where the 
maziness is all his own; for a Dantesque girone is a very simple 
and regular There is a worse muddle in Canto Eleven, 
where Dante, in answer to a philosophic question, is told by his 


Consult thy “ Physicks”: therein thou shalt find 
If thou hast got the lesson well by heart, 


as if he were supposed already to know every word of the very 
book he is expected to examine. Compare, again, the following 
No longer than Latona’s twins, below 

The signs of Aries, and of Libra, lie, 

And on the same horizon circling glow, 
Them both the zenith poising evenly ; 

*Till one and th’ other, from that circle sped, 

Disturb the poise, to seek a different sky.— Paradiso, 29. 


flere Dante pictures to himself the sun (near the Equinox) rising 
while the full moon sets opposite him (or else setting while she 
rises), so that they cross the horizon, one emerging and the other 
retreating from view, within a few moments. But he would never 
have talked of their circling on the horizon, nor does he observe 
that they suddenly into new signs of the Zodiac, though this 
isthe impression of them that Mr. Ford’s lines will convey, at 
least if not read with the utmost wariness according to the punc- 
tuation. 

But let us go back to a conspicuous passage in the First Canto, 
especially since the year 1870 may be noted as partly fulfilling 
Dantesque predictions; forthe Wolf of the Temporal Power is 
hard pressed by the Italian Greyhound, the whole peninsula has 
recognised her DVX., and she who sits on the bark of St. Peter 
has no more by her side the Giant who protected and chastised 

et 
h Many the bestial brood she takes for mate— 

Brood, destin’d to increase ; till the Greyhound 

Shall come, in pangs of death to seal her fate. 

Not earth, not gold, but sapience profound, 
But love and virtue shall his diet be ; 
And Feltro on each side his nation bound. 
*Tis he shall saye that low-sunk Italy, 

Euryalus, Turnus, Nisus, for whose sake, 

Virgin Camilla, too, of wounds did die. 
We will not discuss whether the use of the term sapience does 
eredit to the translator’s tact, delicacy, or command of English, 
for the apparently fortuitous concourse of words that constitutes 
the last quoted triplet has affected us with more painful asso- 
ciations. It would be hard to make out from it for whose sake 
Camilla died, especially if it was for the sake of Jtaly, and not 
that of all or one of the men named in the penultimate line, 
* Euryalus, Turnus, Nisus,” two of whom, it will be remembered, 
were very prepossessing youths in the army of the foreigners, 
The attachment which seems equivocally imputed to her would 
have been most unpatriotic and unbecoming under the cireum- 
stances. But we remember reading of a poor soul in the Inferno, 
not of Dante, but of the Spanish moralist Queyedo, who was so 
depraved by the habit of versifying without the skill, that he 

grown capable of saying ee on He had begun some 

passage reasonably enough (as Mr. Ford too can do occasionally) 

t towards the middle he was driven by the exigencies of 
thyme to give a very shocking name to no less a personage than 
Lucretia. Quevedo thought it wrong to calumniate people, even 
if they had not been aon Catholics; and he shows us that this 
poetaster has his reward. How severely he might have cautioned 
our translator against trifling with the virgin fame of another 
heroine like Camilla, and giving ear, perhaps, in this place to a 
Worse tempter than the Muse for the sake of such a wretched trio of 
thymes as be—TItaly—die! It would doubtless seem unjust to impute 
saything connected with such verse-endings to diabolie instigation; 

y then Mr. Ford has still worse consonances in some more 
i t lines which we might ascribe to his unaided human 
intellect, as eg. fear, far: train, 2 calm, harm; hard, ap- 

ar’d ; sun, wan, began, which are all from his Second Canto, and 

those we must add teeth, earth, and bore, Noah, in Cantos Three 
and Four, His deficiency in ear appears still more in the too 
Similar endings, which he frequently exhibits in alternate lines, 
% in Canto One, prime, benign, time, divine, conspir'd, shine, 
atir'd, affright, &c., an aiaj that seems never ending. Was it 
Worth his while to tell us, in his preface, that Dante hardly ever 
Tepeats a rhyme in a canto, but that this nicety should not be 
Tequired from an English poet ? 

But we have promised to give a sample of Mr. Ford’s best 
performance, and the following may be sufficient to show 
that he has some talent for the work he has undertaken, if he 
did not so disguise it with rash haste or slovenliness :— 

Forth from the fold as troop a flock of sheep, 
By oue, two, three; while th’ others still stand by, 
mid, and low aground their faces keep, 
And with the leader all at once comply ; 
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rough vigour whieh, in appropriate places, is perhaps the trans- | 


So saw I those advance who foremost guide é 
The movements of that life-predestin’d flock, 
In mien so chaste, in step so dignified 
(Purges 


though the rhymes eyen here are very monotonous. Thet Mr. 
Ford can put together as negligently and clumsily as ¢erza 
rima may appear from this heading in his indexes (a synopsis in. 
nine pa , which is all he gives us by way of annotation) :— 
“Eighth Sphere, p. 373) 28. . . : The Gemini or Region 
of the Fixed Stays.” t there is one thing about the indexes on 
which we may congratulate him, Many commentators and trans- 
lators, up to the most recent (of whom two must be ex< 
cepted), have misconceived Dante’s angboern of the Aristotelian 
terms “incontinence, malice, and bestiality,” so as to con-. 
nect the last with the fraudulent sinners, and the second with’ 
the violent (exclusive of the fraudulent). But this view 
presents many incongruities; and we agree with Mr. Ford that 
the poet’s circle of heretics 1s substantially the same as his de~ 
gene of bestiality—considered as embodying perverse Folly, 

e do not at all intimate that Aristotle meant exactly the same 
thing by his @ypernc. On the other hand, Mr, Ford’s analysis of 
the Paradiso is too superficial to show that its divisions, from the 
sun upwards, are based on the familiar table of the Four Moral; 
and Three Theological Virtues. The poet does not show us one! 
heaven specially for “ Doctors and principal lights of the Church,”) 
another for “ Crusaders and contenders for the Faith,” a third for, 
“ Righteous Kings and Rulers,” and a fourth for “ the followers) 
of a Contemplative Life,” but he brings forward these classes: 
respectively to give striking examples of Prudence, Fortitude, | 
Justice, and Temperance ; and this may be inferred from sev 
skilful intimations in the Paradiso and the last cantos of the. 
Purgatorio. 


HER LORD AND MASTER.* 


1s her present novel Mrs. Ross Church has almost entirely left! 
the familiar hunting-grounds of India, and has contented her- 
self with oscillating between Scotland and London, according to 
the requirements of her plot. For this we are thankful, inasmuch 
as we are spared a second crop of the rather stories with 
which she garnished Veronica, which stories indeed seem to be 
as naturally an outgrowth of Indian life as ics are of wet and 
mould. She has, however, taken up a line which we can scarcel 
understand, and which we confess we hardly know how to rite f 
We by no means call in question her sincerity, but the piety’ 
with which Her Lord and Master abounds, the Christianity and’ 
Anglicanism which flow over on all sides, have startled us con-' 
siderably. This introduction of the theological element makes the 
oddest jumble possible, mixed up as it is with fast life, sensual! 
love, that strange liking to temper with the Seventh Com-| 
mandment in which so many lady-writers indulge, and the 
general heartlessness and want of principle of all the fine folks| 
concerned ; and the discord of the two strains is wi, Natasa 
jarring. On the one side we have Gertrude Lady levedon, | 
Lady Ethel, and Victor the Marquis de Lacarras; on the other, 
Maggie Henderson, Aunt = and family prayers at Cran-' 
shaws, Sister Margaret and intoned service at St. Erme-, 
nilda’s. In the end the saints conquer the sinners, as is only’ 
right and fitting; but the sainthood is éomewhat oppressive 
meanwhile, and the whole thing reads like an experiment in a: 
foreign tongue rather than the spontaneous utterance of a full’ 
mind. Any way, it is bad in art. A religious novel is.one pred 
a picture of fast life in Park Lane is another; and the two kinds’ 
do not amalgamate, If Mrs. Ross Church had wished to make a‘ 
telling history of conversion she ought to have given the saints 
more to do and less to say, and so have won the reader and Lady 
Ethel together to admiration of the spirit which could produce) 
such beautiful results. As it is, she talks goody without stint, 
and does very little; but her pious words exorcise to her own’ 
profound satisfaction the demons she has conjured up for the ex-: 
press purpose of slaying them with what seems to us to be a very. 
shadowy and inadequate weapon, °° 
Besides our dissatisfaction with her teeologinn! talk, 
no great enjoyment in the ity of Ethel, nor yet in 
that of Colonel Thomas bridge, Lady Ethel indeed seems 
to us about as unreal a character as we have met with for 9 
long time. She is beautiful, and her beauty is so much insisted 
on that at last the reader becomes ye Bespin of it, and. 
op by its continual iteration. And sheis as naughty as she 
is lovely ; but scarcely in harmony with herself, whether naughty 
or gi She is meant to be proud, spoilt, undisciplined in mi 
if reserved in manner, yet with a noble nature underneath the 


we have. 


with as much 
comfortable unrestraint as if she had been Molly the milkmaid 
huffing the groom or friendly with the hind; and she stemps, 
cries, raves, blushes, writhes, and palpitates with the most undig« 


Stop, if she stops, quick huddling to her si 


unreserye on the smallest provocation. Every now and 
* Her Lord and Master. A Tale, By Florence Ross 
Church), Author of “ Veronica,” &c, 3 veb. London: R. & Son, 
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igh-br owever ill-tempered. e er pro! ilt, 
undisciplined enough; but we look in vain for 2 toneh athe 
| singularly vulgar and ill-bred. She is said, too, to be reid 
| and patrician to an almost insane degree, and the world 
| her cold because of the reserve and reticence of her bearin 
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then she puts on a false air of dignity, and speaks and acts in the 
manner of stage heroines uttering blank verse and wearing velvet 
trains ; as when she refuses the escort of the man she doves, the 

uis de Lacarras—by the by, the title has an unlucky echo of 
the Marquis de Carrabas in it—who is bidden by her flirting step- 
mother to accompany her; and she refuses him in this strain, 
which we venture to think is an uncommon one in English 
drawing-rooms :— 

“Many thanks, Monsieur,” she said, as she bowed in acknowledgment of 
.the Marquis’s extended arm, “ but Ethel Carr prefers to choose her cava- 
liers to loving them chosen for her, even by so good a judge as Lady 
Clevedon” ; and with a smile that was too openly scornful to pretend to be 
in play, she passed him by, and placed her hand upon the coat-sleeve of 

onel Bainbridge. 

The coat-sleeve had an arm in it, let it be understood. There 
is a good deal more of this kind of thing scattered about the book, 
‘mixed with much surprising vulgarity and rudeness. During 
her stay at Cranshaws, when she went as a bride to the house of 
‘her husband’s father, nothing could be more insolent than she was, 
even to the puerility of behaving as “ badly as possible ” at family 
prayers. Yet in the midst of an amount of passionate violence, 
curious in its unrestraint to say the least of it, we have continual 
reminders of her stateliness and pride, which read oddly side by 
‘side with descriptions of her flaming cheeks, and how her impa- 
tient feet beat a tune on the carpet—the devil’s tatoo ?—how her 
white teeth bit cruelly through her under lip ; though we take leave 
to doubt this latter fact, as she would have had more regard for 
her beauty than to have scarred and swelled this pleasant little 
‘feature; how she gave way to wild bursts of weeping which must 
‘have swollen her face and reddened her eyes very much ; and how 
she raised her voice so loud that when she said to her husband “ I 
hate you!” the whole house heard her. All of which is scarcely 
in harmony with the repose that marks the caste to which she 
was always vaunting she belonged. 

As for the husband whom she took to spite another man, this 
‘Colonel Thomas Bainbridge whom she says she hates before she 
has been married many weeks, it is difficult to know what he is 
like. In the beginning we are favourably inclined to him as the 
self-made son of a wealthy manufacturer, a man who had lived 
down the coarse taunts and covert sneers which had greeted his 
entrance into the army, and who, by virtue of his noble bearing, 
had risen to such a point of universal esteem that when the story 
opens “there was not an officer in the length or breadth of 

land who would not have been proud to shake Colonel Bain- 
bridge by the hand.” And this change, the authoress goes on to 
‘say, “ had not been effected by any lavish display or distribution of 
‘his riches, for he lived as quietly as any subaltern; it had 
been wrought solely by himself and his behaviour.” But as we 
go on we get to think him more of a fool than a hero, notwith- 
standing the intrinsic nobleness of his nature and the fine character 
of his manners, which, “though rather grave and silent, were 
equal to the best of them.” This somewhat ungrammatical 
“them” refers to the “sprigs of nobility by whom he was 
surrounded.” His physique was of a piece with his massive 
morals :— 

Of unusual height and bulk, and bronzed like a Moor from the Indian sun, 
beneath which he had passed several years of service, the healthy uncon- 
taminated blood, which he had derived from a race to which luxury was 
unknown, betrayed itself in the muscular limbs, thick hair and beard, and 
fine white teeth. His eyes, not large but searching, were of a dark brown; 
his nose was prominent ; and his mouth (although this latter feature was 
concealed by a heavy moustache) was clean cut and decided. 


Add to which he was not, according to the authoress, “ that 
odious hybrid a male prude,” though he had “never been very 
open to the attacks of the other sex,” and that he was madly in 
love with Lady Ethel Carr, who despised him and loved Victor 
de Lacarras, the velvet-handed, almond-eyed French marquis 
without a sou, who flirted with both her and her stepmother im- 
ially, and loved only himself. But the strangest part of the 
iness was, that Colonel Bainbridge, though neither a male 
prude nor yet a fool—by intention—never found out that Ethel, 
who seems to have treated him like the proverbial dog from 
the beginning, did not care a straw for him, in fact hated him 
rather than otherwise; not seeing which, he went on his 
blundering way, making ardent love without a doubt of her 
eae response, “ worshipping her with all the stren of 
is noble, generous heart,” for all her icy coldness; and after 
they were married teazing her by the incessant demonstration of 
his affection so terribly that her scanty stock of patience gave way, 
and she flamed out against him more like a commonplace little 
vixen than a stately gentlewoman of noble birth. 

We will not tell the process by which her heart was changed, 
though we think the conversion curiously sudden, and, so far as 
we can see, without sufficient motive. It is to us inexplicable 
how she came to love in absence the man she fairly loathed when 
near her. The only sign of human feeling she ever showed is 
when one morning she sits up in bed and sees him, as “flushed 
and warm, with one arm beneath his head, he lay beside her 
wrapt in a deep sleep.” And even then the turn her gentler 
feelings take is not a very elevated one :— 

How handsome he appeared—better than handsome—how manly, how 
powerful, how big! Night and forgetfulness had smoothed away the lines 
of thought which impressed his brow by day ; his face was tranquil and 
careless as a boy’s, and his huge muscular limbs were stretched out in per- 
fect rest. “What a Goliith!” thought Lady Ethel as she regarded him; 
and yeta proud feeling et cage ran through her, as she laid her little 

upon his broad sho - It lasted but a moment that feeling, though 


it endured to all eternity. “Colonel Bainbridge!” she re wi 
a pinch as her fingus could “there is the 

|” 

Another odd feature of this book is Mrs. Ross Church’s apparent 
unconsciousness of the intensely sensual character of the love she 
has depicted. Colonel Bainbridge himself, with all his chivalroug 
devotion for Ethel, adores her merely because she is beautiful, 
There is not a moral quality, not an intellectual charm, so much 
as hinted at; but there is enough and tos of “ golden hair,” 
and “ marble skin,” and “ perfect forms,” and “ chiselled feg. 
tures.” And the naive sensuality of the Pe we have quoted 
carries out the same thing with Ethel. Her love, too, for Victor 
de Lacarras seems to have been of the like simply physical kind, 
and to have been shown in a somewhat more ardent form than jg 
usual with modest-minded, proud-mannered girls. Neither would 
any one who had cherished so much pride as she is said to haye 
done have yielded quite so easily, or have given so much on the first 
demand. We cannot honestly commend her from first to last, nor 
does her conversion serve to make her more intrinsically right or 
noble. Mrs. Ross Church has made the mistake of taking 
opinions for qualities; and by putting pious pbrases into her 
heroine’s pnd thinks she has atoned for all her misdeeds in the 
past and guaranteed her goodness for the future. . 

As for the family at Cranshaws, there is too much and too 
little given of them. Too much is said, and too little done. The 
difference between the London fine lady and the homely country. 
folk was a fine field, though occupied before by a greater artist 
than Mrs. Church ; and the factitious distinctions of manner and 
surroundings is a good theme when well handled. But the lady 
has not done the best with it she might; though the sketches we 
have of the kindly, steadfast, common-looking manufacturer—of 
honest Mrs. Bainbridge, uncultivated and motherly—of Aunt 
Letty, romantic, pious, fervid—of blooming Maggie Henderson, 
who is just a trifle too preachy—are all good in their way. We 
doubt, Loner the influence of this last over Lady Ethel, different 
in all outward being as they were. We doubt the likelihood of 
such a one as she is depicted dispossessing her maid of her func- 
tions, and delegating to unused country hands the sacred task of 
“ doing her hair.” In fact, we doubt the likelihood of the whole 
proceeding, from Maggie’s advent in Curzon Street to Ethel’s 
retreat into her iw. arms; and we think Mrs. Ross Church 
has wandered out of her depth in attempting a spiritual and psy- 
chological study which only a master’s hand could have titly 
rendered, Still, if she is honestly trying to reach a higher aim 
than she has yet attained, we wish her success and bid her per- 
severe; but if she is simply making literary capital of the religious 
element in English life, we warn her that her work will suffer for 
the want of truth, which will make itself felt, and that she would 
do better to confine herself to innocent frivolity rather than at- 
tempt subjects which earnestness and sincerity alone render prac- 
ticable. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Pen eed of Paraguay, really worthy of the name, is one 
of the most interesting and useful tasks yet remaini 

to be accomplished in historical literature. The fate of that 
smail country, during the brief period of its existence as an or- 
ganized community, has been so peculiar and exceptional ; its 
condition has presented so striking a contrast to that of all neigh- 
beuring States of the same or similar origin, and inhabited by a 
similar admixture of races; its institutions, and the manner of 
their development, the temper of the people, and the circumstances 
by which it has been formed and tried, afford so many curious 
problems; the order and peace maintained by successive rulers 
at a time when almost every other community of Spanish 
origin in America has passed from revolution to revolution, 
never enjoying either liberty or security, is in itself a fact 
so remarkable, that a writer who should set himself to in- 
vestigate and to explain the causes which have led to results so 
noteworthy would provide himself with a study of no common 
interest, and be able to present his readers with a work of far 
more than average value and instructiveness. Mr. Washbum’s 
elaborate work* is not a history of this kind; it is, in truth, a 
record and vindication of his own mission, and a narrative of the 
recent war, prefaced by a sketch of the previous course of events 
so far as the author could ascertain it from sources generally 
accessible, and from materials of an exceptionally meagre cha- 
racter. More than half the work is devoted to the few years 
which elapsed between the revolution in the Banda Oriental 
fomented by Brazil and La Plata, and the death of Lopez; and 
of that portion of the first volume which deals with the 
previous history of Paraguay, more than half is again occupied 
with the reigns of the late Dictator and his father. The 
materials to be found in books for a history of the Paraguayan 
colonists, or of the rule of Francia, are very scanty; and as 
the writer’s chief object is the explanation of his own policy, 
and the exposure of the crimes and cruelties of the despot 
to whom he was accredited, he has not taken pains to 
seek for information in other directions. Thus the principal 
oe ages of the work is one in which Englishmen will take 
ittle interest. Few people in this country doubt that Lopez 


* The History % Paraguay ; with Notes of Personal Observations and 
Remini: of Dipl y under Difficulties. By Charles A, Washbum, 
Commissioner and Minister Resident of the United States at Asuncion 
from 1861 to 1868. Boston and New York: Lee & Shepard. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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a savage, or feel disposed to quarrel with Mr. Wash- 
i for his ‘hostility to a man who was with difficulty re- 
strained from murdering those whom it was the ney duty 
of a diplomatist to protect. The sympathy felt by a large 
number of Americans for Paraguay as a republic assailed by a 
monarchy finds #0 echo here. All that Englishmen felt was a 
certain interest in a people, visibly and enormously overmatched, 
struggling with heroic gallantry in defence of their homes; the 
merits of the quarrel were as little cared for as they were ill 
understood, and those who knew how lawlessly Lopez had 
assailed Brazil were almost as few as those who understood how 
treacherously Brazil had conspired to overthrow the legitimate 
Government of Mans favour of a creature of her own, and 
thus to disturb the nce of power in South America in a 
manner certainly threatening to the minor States east of the 
Andes. Mr. Washburn fails to explain satisfactorily how it 
came about that Lopez controlled so absolutely the wills and 
hearts of a people and an army over whom he tyrannized so ruth- 
lessly; how it came about that no reverses, no disasters, could 
shake the allegiance of his troops, and that they preferred to fight 
on till nine-tenths of the male population had perished by the 
sword, by disease, or by famine, rather than purchase peace by 
abandoning or overthrowing him. A thorough investigation of the 
early history of Paraguay might throw much light upon this point, 
as upon the previous submission of the country to cia and the 
elder Lopez. We cannot distinctly gather from Mr. Washburn to 
what extent he supposes the character of the i A must we 
say the late ?—Paraguayan people to have been formed by the 
Jesuit missionaries who exercised for some generations an abso- 
lute control over a portion of their ancestors ; nor do we learn how 
far that control extended, and how far it was curtailed and 
interrupted by the jealousy of the civil Government, and the 
hostility of the slavesehunting portion of the Spanish colony. 
But thus much we do gather—that the Spanish settlers 
in Paraguay were few in number, and almost exclusively 
men; that they found wives among the natives, and be- 
came absorbed in the mixed race which soon became an im- 
portant part of the population ; that the native tribes were found 
amenable to the influence of superior knowledge and force of 
character, and capable of education and improvement, and that the 
Jesuits were able to exercise over them a paternal despotism of 
the most absolute kind, which they employed for the purpose of 
training them in a civilization as high as was compatible with 
.entire dependence and implicit obedience. Mr. Washburn is 
very indignant with the h isy of the Jesuits in promising 
them “ beef and corn” as the fruits of baptism ; but they seem to 
have kept their promise in the a if not in the letter, and their 
real offence only amounts to this, that like all successful mis- 
sionaries—especially Protestant missionaries—they were anxious 
to civilize as well as to Christianize, and considered that, if their 
eonverts were to be brought permanently into relation with the 
Church, they must be gathered into settled communities and 
taught to associate their material sep J with their new re- 
ligion. There might be too much of policy and too little of piety 
in their system ; but so long and so far as they were permitted to 
carry it out, it seems to have succeeded. Their converts were in- 
dustrious, docile, and thriving ; their communities prospered and 
increased ; and the defects of their teaching only became apparent 
when the Society of Jesus was broken up, the Fathers expelled 
from Paraguay, and their dependents, instead of being provided 
with new rulers and teachers, thrown suddenly upon themselves. 
If it left their pupils too ready to submit to any master who was 
strong enough to rule them, it yet left them unimpaired the man- 
hood of the ancestral Guarani warriors; and nut a little of the 
industry, steadiness, and thrift which had been learnt in the 
Jesuit communities seems to have survived their fall. The last 
part of Mr. Washburn’s narrative leaves a painful impression on 
the reader. The war, waged with unprecedented obstinacy on the 
one side against overwhelming forces on the other, has had a result 
unknown for centuries in the conflicts of Christian peoples; and 
the invaders who professedly came to liberate Paraguay from the 
tyranny of Lopez have left it a desert, inhabited by a mere 
handful of helpless and disorganized creatures. The Paraguayan 
are have been all but exterminated; and, absolutely as Mr. 
Washburn throws all the blame of this havoc on Lopez, it is 
possible to forget that the peace of the Plata was first broken 
by his enemies, and that it rested with them, and not with him, 
to terminate a war in which he was, after the first few months, 
defending the very existence of his Government and the inde- 
pendence of his country. 

Until lately it seemed to be an essential and accepted article 
of the.creed of all Americans, of whatever politics, that the Con- 
stitution of the “United States was the perfection of political 
organization, the quintessence of legislative wisdom, and that 
whatever comparison might be drawn between their own and 
foreign institutions could not fail to be in every point to the 
advantage of the former. It is a hopeful symptom that in pro- 
portion to the alarming growth of abuses since the war has Soin 
the growth of independent and sensible criticism upon the system 
out of which those abuses spring, and a feeling in favour of 


reforms some of which would, ten years back, have been scouted 
48 inconsistent with democratic principles. The war itself has 

much to destroy the reverence formerly expressed for the 
Constitution, by arraying one section of the country in arms against 
the Union itself, and compelling the other to feel that the Con- 
obstacles in the way of 


stitution was the most idable of all 


the revolutionary measures to which the war had led. Con- 
sequently in various American journals and periodicals, and 
even in Congress itself, suggestions are frequently made of very 
important and extensive change; and that Pia rarely in a 
“ popular” or democratic direction. That the English practice 
of appointing all but the highest officers in the public service 
nominally during pleasure, but virtually os good behaviour, 
should be substituted for Jackson’s famous rule which treats all 
Federal offices, from the Cabinet down to the village postmaster- 
ship, as the “spoils” of party warfare; that the wholesale 
enfranchisement of foreigners, ignorant of the language, politics, 
and history of the country, should be carefully and stringently 
limited; that the system of popular election, extended of late 
years to a variety of offices, especially judicial, should be ex- 
changed for the practice of appointment by responsible rulers; 
that provision should be made for the representation of minor- 
ities in Congressional districts—such are a few of the changes 
which have been advocated with great earnestness, and 
with some apparent prospect of ultimate success. The shame- 
ful corruption of State Legislatures, of great ee Te 
of courts of justice; the enormous power exercised by cer- 
tain knots of financiers arid great railway corporations; the hope- 
lessness of correction so long as the present system of 
organization puts the control of nominations into the hands of pro- 
fessional wirepullers, and deprives the mass of the people of any 
ractical choice save between a knavish Democrat and a Repub- 
fican scoundrel; the scandals which have lately disgraced the 
corporate administration of New York City, and infeeted the 
Legislature at Albany, have awakened strong feelings of dis- 
gust and indignation among the ble classes of society ; 
and the enormous taxation which is the consequence of jobbery, 
and the hazard imported into commerce by the success and im- 
unity of gigantic frauds and the shameless venality of judges, 
ve Ganied men of property for the safety of their wealth. 
There is, therefore, a reaction against the ultra-democracy of the 
existing polity which finds its most frank and effective expression 
through the press. At such a time a treatise dealing with the 
lity of the Union as a whole, expounding not only its theory 
ut its practical working, setting forth not only the laws under 
which idents and Senators and are elected, 
but also the character and method of the caucuses and 
conventions by which the elections are virtually determined, 
has a very fair prospect of po larity and usefulness, Such 
a treatise Mr, E. C, Seaman lately published, discussing 
in plain and concise language the actual state of the constitu- 
tional law, the various modifications introduced of late years, 
the machinery by which the political system is worked, its 
effects, and the amendments or changes in different directions 
which are advocated by different parties. Written for Ameri- 
cans, it takes for granted much ;that in writing for English 
readers it would be requisite to set forth at length; it enters into 
no particulars, gives no evidence of the defects and evils of the 
existing system; and touches but little on that corruption 
which is the worst of all, but which is hardly to be cured 
by political change. The work is, in fact, an exposition of the 
Séliapines and the merits of American institutions as they 
actually are, and of the principal changes at present advo- 
cated or lately introduced ; and as such it is not only acceptable 
to the reader who wishes to understand the real working of a 
Constitution so long and so greatly praised, but most instructive to 
those who have been wont to sound the praises of America as the 
most effective form of invective against the social and political 
system of England. 

Historic Americans t is the title of a volume containing four 
lectures delivered by Theodore Parker, shortly before his death, on 
the life and character of as many of the principal actors in the 
Revolution of 1776—Franklin, Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. 
The peculiar bent of the author’s mind—his devotion to a peculiar 
system of doctrine, theological, moral, and political, and his ten- 
dency to regard everything and everybody from the point of view 
of his own pulpit—rendered him as little qualified as any man of 
equal eminence, honesty, and ability well could be to deal with 
historical events and personages ; and his violent prejudices on the 
subject of slavery constituted a peculiar disqualitication for the 
treatment of American history. A more unsafe guide,a more 
biassed judge, it would be difficult toselect. But, this peculiarity 
remembered (and the reader can hardly forget it), it would be 
difficult to read anything that Theodore Parker has written 
without more or less of pleasure, from the vigour, freshness, and 
originality of the expression. It is probable that in every one of 
these lectures Mr. Parker wounded some favourite doctrine, con- 
tradicted some cherished Se of his audience ; it isnot im- 
probable that in each case the audience were right and the lecturer 
wrong; but even in his errors he could hardly fail to be in- 
structive as well as interesting, to present Washington or Franklin 
to the mind of the hearer in a new and more vivid light, and to 
disturb those accepted popular notions of men and events which 
every historian finds to be among the most persistent and mis- 
chievous of historic illusions. 


* The American System of Government: its Character and Workings ; 
its Defects ; Outside Party Machinery and Influences; and the Prosperity of 
the People under its Protection. By Ezra C. Sea Counsellor at-Law, 
and Author of “ Essays on the Progress of Nations.” New York: Scribner 
& Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 

+ Historic Americans. By Theodore Parker. Boston: Horace B. Fuller. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1870. 
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The Memoirs of an American Bishop* can scarcely fail to 
afford to English readers interested in things ecclesiastical useful 
information, and matter for careful-consideration. The changes 
semper and consciously introduced, the still greater though 
obvious changes unconsciously wrought by a different 
state of society and different political ideas, in a Church 
desirous to retain, and professing to have retained, the character, 
ritual, organization, ail individuality of our own, not only illus- 
trate the influence of politics and social ideas upon the Church, 
but suggest some curious questions as to essential and non-essential 
ints of resemblance and distinction. The wide difference of 
ideas on certain topics outside the pale of creed and ritual between 
glish and American Episeopalians—for example, the prevalence 
of teetotal doctrines among the clergy, and the spreading notion, 
even among the laity, that the use of wine and spirits is incon- 
sistent with the clerical character—is strikingly apparent in every 
American clerical biography that has lately fatten under our 
notice. Among these, not the least interesting is that of the 
Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., late Bishop of Pennsylvania; a 
man of high character and extensive influence,-among the 
best known and most respected prelates of his Church, and 
one whom no English bishop would have been ashamed to re- 
cognise as a brother. Moderate, practical, and reasonable in 
most of his views, Dr. Potter had embraced the teetotal doctrines 
in their ee form ; and the very worst offence of the average 
Temperance Lecturer—his invectives against the class of really 
temperate men whose proper title his own associates have usurped 
—finds a parallel in an eloquent denunciation of the “ drinking 
usages ” of society, couched indeed in language very different from 
that of the “Temperance ” orators, but as ly ascribing the 
vice and degradation of the drunkard to the example and en- 
couragement of those who do not get drunk; of every man and 
‘woman who takes a glass of ale at dinner, or drinks the health of 
a ftiend at Christmas. And this sort of stuff, instead of damagin 
the Bishop’s popularity, seems to have been generally regarded 
as the proper, clerical, and orthodox, if not quite accurate view of 
the case—the doctrine which a bishop ought to teach, even if it 
were a little too severe for laymen to practise. 

A brief, touching, sensible, and manly memoir of General 
Pettigrew +, one of the many brave and distinguished Southerners 
who fell in the service of the Confederacy, is not only a becoming 
monument of a good and honourable life prematurely cut short, 
but a serviceable illustration of the general character of the 
Southern military leaders; of the spirit and temper in which the 
“ slave-owning elena ” really entered into the war. No one 
who has read or heard enough of the character of the Confede- 
rate Government and staff to know how largely both were com- 
Bit of such men as Lee, Jackson, and Pettigrew—men of the 


hest moral character, of pure and simple piety, whose course 
only the bitterest party malice can ascribe to any other motive 
than a profound sense of duty—can doubt that from first to last the 
Southern people firmly, devoutly, and even dispassionately be- 
lieved in the justice of their cause, and, in taking up arms for the 
State against the Union, conceived that they were acting in obedience 
to the law as well as in defence of the right. To talk of “a cause- 
less and wicked rebellion ” is possible only to those who will not 
or do not know what manner of men the rebel leaders were ; and 
there must be something wrong about the heart or intellect of the 
man who, having read this short and simple record of the life of 
one who was an active participator in the events which led to 
Secession, and an active soldier in the war which followed it, can 
repeat that party shibboleth without a sense of compunction and 
self-distrust. 


Mr. Lowell} is one of those men who combine literary qualifica- 
tions not very often found in union, and still less often exercised 
with equal care, frequency, and success. He is known to English 
readers chiefly as a poet; but even in his poetry he displays the 
taste and judgnient of the critic, the wit, humour, and sarcastic 
power of the satirist, the command of thought and expression 
which make the eminent prose-writer, the zeal and spirit of the 
politician. In the volume of essays now before us we see in their 

roper field the full development of the powers of which the 
Fable or Critics and the Biglow Papers—especially the prose of 
Mr. Homer Wilbur—gave promise. My Study Windows is, in 
point of fact, a collection of magazine articles of a type and 
uality somewhat rare of late—deserving to be compared with 
the essays of Lamb or Hazlitt, rather than with the “ padding ” 
of Fraser or the Cornhill. Perhaps the political articles are the 
least agreeable; they are written with less vigour and freedom 
than the Biylow Papers, and there is not enough of original and 
valuable thought to make up for the want of humour and sparkle. 
Mr. Lowell's power as a political writer is evidently that of 
—— only ; he can put the commonplaces of his party into 
ective shape, and turn those of his opponents into ridicule; but 
he can give us no new idea on either side. Perhaps the best 


* Memoirs of the Life and Services of the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Penn- 

lwania. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., Rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


197. 
Memorial of the Life of J. Johnston Pettigrew, Brig.-General of the Con- 
berate States Henry Trescot. Charleston Russell. 
dofi: Triibner & Co. 1870. 
$ My Siudy Windows.~ By James Russell Lowell, A.M. 
Belles-Lettres in Harvard College. London: Sampson 
Marston. 187:. 
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assages in the political essays are those in which he deals 
moral and pe of political questions. 
rest, the literary articles are admirable specimens of criticism, and 
will do much to attract American readers towards the classics of 
English literature from Chaucer to Pope; and the minor pape 
such as “My Garden Acquaintance,” are the worthy produce 
Mr. Lowell’s leisure moments and lighter thoughts. 


Books and Reading *, by Professor Porter of Yale College, fills, 
not too successfully, a void which the student who takes up a sub. 
ject after he has left College, and with no instructor at hand, must 
often have felt. It professes to instruct such a student where he 
will find the pore information he desires; what are the best 
works on each particular subject; to furnish him, in short, with 
directions for a course of reading on any given branch of study, 
As might have been expected, some parts of the work are better 
done than others, The list of historical works, especially of an- 
cient histories, is tolerably satisfactory; that of scientific works ig 
utterly the reverse; and among works on the Evidences of Reli« 
gion the name of Lardner is never mentioned. Again, there 
is no proper distinction drawn between elementary and ad- 
vanced, between popular and technical works, between those which 
a student should begin with and those which should complete his 
studies, If half the space which has been given to general dis- 

uisition had been bestowed on these points, the work would be 
more useful. Even as it is, however, it may be of great ser- 
vice to many would-be readers, so sorely do they feel the want of 
at yew whatever through the crowded libraries in which books 
of sorts and on all subjects are stored together, inaccessible 
from their very number, and threatening the student with failure 
from the very abundance of his resources. 


Two Swedenborgian works are on our list, neither of which 
uires much notice at our hands. The onet deals exclu« 
sively with the Swedish seer’s relations to Masonry; and is ag 
profoundly uninteresting and pointless to the outer world, and no 
doubt as deeply satisfactory to the initiated, as such works are 
wont to be. The other { isan exposition, in that plain and simple 
language which Swedenborg never by any chance employed, of 
the Swedenborgian theory of the other world, in which the mys- 
tical reveries and fantastic extravagances of the original are set 
forth so coherently, so naturally, and with such profound assurance 
of their reality, that the reader is in danger of forgetting that the 
sole warranty for a picture drawn with such distinctness of outline 
and fulness of detail is to be found in the visions or speculations , 
of a man who was in the habit of gravely recording the dreams 
ete by a heavy supper or any other deranging cause, just as 
e recorded his visits to Heaven and Hell. 


The New York Insurance Report § is interesting chiefly from the 
contrast presented by the vigilance exercised and the full informa- 
tion exacted under a democratic Constitution, and in a country 
where /aissez-faire is generally supposed to be the universal rule of 
government, to the license of fraud and mismanagement long per- 
mitted by English legislation to Companies which undertake the 
most sacred and important of commercial functions—the charge of 
the provision made by paternal diligence, thrift, and self-denial 
for the —— wants of a widow and orphans. American demo- 
cracy allows a wide indulgence to swindling of every kind, but it 
does endeavour to secure that there shall be a means of putting a 
provision for wife and children beyond the reach of fortune. The 
volume before us contains the returns exacted by law from all 
Companies doing business within the State, and the official Report 
thereupon. 


A treatise on Steam-Boiler Explosions ||, by a professional 
authority, has little interest for the general public, but shows that 
American as well as English attention is being called to the 
frequency of a class of accidents whose “ accidental” character is 
sometimes little better than a euphemism, A Text-Book on 
Elocution 4, by Professor Mellvaine, deals very systematically 
with every branch of the subject, from the accentuation of words 
to the tone of thought and the means of fixing the attention and 
sympathy of the audience. ‘To those beginners who wish to study 
oratory in a professional spirit, as an art to be regularly mastered 
and constantly practised, such a manual may be very useful, as its 
directions are plain, intelligible, and practical. The general 
reader may gain occasional amusement and instruction from a 
cursory perusal. 

Our list closes with three works of fiction—Zawrence’s Adven- 


* Books and Reading; or, What Books Shall I Read and How Shall 1 
Read Them? By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. New York: Scribner & Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871, 

+ Swedenborg Rite and the Great Masonic Leaders of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Samuel Beswick. New York: Masonic Publishing Company. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

t The Other Life. By William H. Holeombe, M.D., Author of “ Our 
Children in Heaven,” &c. &e. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
Bs, State of New York. Part L Fire and ri Insurance, Albany: 
Printing House of the Argus Company. London: Triibner & Co, 1870. 

|| Explosions of Steam-Boilers ; How they are Caused and How they may 
be Prevented. By T. R. Kobinson, Steam-Engineer. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

| Elocution: the Sources and Elements of its Power. A Text-Book for 
Schools and Colleges, and a Book for every Public Speaker, and Student of 
the English Language. By T. H. McIlvaine, Professor of Belles-Lettres in 
Fyeeten College. New York: Scribner & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 
1870. 
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tures”, intended to instruct boys and girls 3 in the rudimen 
ciples of certain trades; Himself his Worst Enemyt, in whic 
ulay’s Wharton is made the hero of a sensation novel; and 
Sergeant Atkins }, a tale of the Seminole War of 1840. 


* Lawrence’s Adventures ame Glass-Makers, Coal- 
Miners, Shipbuilders. Be By J. T. bridge. Boston : 
Fields, Osgood, & 

; or, Philip Duke of Wharton's Career. By 


Son, &M arston. 1871. 


int Atkins: a Tale of Adventure on Fact. By an Officer 
ited States Army. : Lippincott & Co. London: 
& Co. 1871. 
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bs’s Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls—Checkmate—German 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Musica UNION.—Members having Nominations to send 


J. ELLA, 9 Victoria Square. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, Gore.—-OPENING 


Maj pext, fe March, 1871.— 
and Post Office Orders for Seats THORN- 
allowing 


ALBERT HALL Kensington Gore. OPENING 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, on Wednesday next, 
the following rates : 
Boxes of Eight Sittings, ech Box 4 0 
Gallery Gents ‘ail sold. 
the 4 Grand Miscellaneous CONCERT, conducted by Sir MICHAEL COSTA, 
The Offic of the "gyal Alber Albert Ffall. Kensington Gore 
The Ro: 


andel F tival ei 2 Exeter Hall, Strand; and 
Austio, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


DINNER.—GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Road, N. Entire! y supported by Voluntary Contributions. Has no 


Lord GEORGE HA HAMILTON, M.P., has kindly promised to Preside at the Festival of this 
Charit pon the Freemasons’ 
fermen are cordially mvited by the Comraittee to send im their Names as 


By 


Order, GEORGE REID, Secretary. 


<CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” 
“FRANCESCA DE: RIMINI"). 


ART of LONDON. DIN. —Subscri tion, One Guinea 
PRIZEHOLDERS select from the ONS, Every, 
chance of a valuable Prize, and in sition an of a Large and Im- 
Portant Plate, “ LIGHT AND DARKNESS,” engraved by Ripgwax from the Original 
—— The Plate is now on delivery to Subscribers. Subscription List 
oses 


444 West Strand, March 1871. 


THE L LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
r auspices of late Rrcuagp Cos. ” inaugurated 
July 10, 1867, by H.R.H. the Privoz of WALES, 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—_M. 8. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest order, harmonizing with the 

wants and spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional nee, Si this oly wa while 


preserving 
its curriculum to subjects of 
the utmost importance in our time, viz. manicenmenapsaananstnainal Sciences. 


The SUMMER TERM will on: May 1, 1871. 


Applications for Admission should be addressed te the ~~ or to the SECRETARY of 
Sand Education Society, Limited, at the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, 
lesex. 


M AL VERN 
The SECOND TERM will 


offered for 
Science, or 
in Two of £20 for 


or History, or age Fourteen to 
ixteen. Three of £20 for Boys Fourteen, for 8 

of £10 each ae be at given to Boys who are thought by the Examiners to have 

gives ereditably in any Boys coming ‘fom a will Hog 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE, FORESTS 
Woolwich, 


petition—One 


recent Examination for INDIAN 
Civil College (Fifty Vacancies next 
Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampetes 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. ~ Rev. Dr. 


HUGHES (Wrang. 1952, Joh. Col. Cam.), who has Pupils for Yoctwich. 
&e. prepares ‘PUPILS ‘for tide 


DUCATION.—SEASIDE, SUBSEX.— The late PRINCIPAL 
PUPTES and BOARDERS at hie 
and various Military and Civil Service Asem ike addres: 
C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, &c. 
FASTMAN’S BN, sare ene Gers. SOUTHSEA. 


More than Nine Hundred A Deverymeat for 
Junior Boys. Good Sea Bathing; and g,in Boats, under proper upervision. 


RIVATE TUITION. —The EX-HEAD ASSISTANT- 


ASTER (Married) of a win School, assisted teow 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Civil Sei , Telegrap! We ks, the Universities. 
Putin Schools, &c. The highest local and other Pupils.— 
Address, PRIVATE TuTOR, 5 Glenfall Ti ‘Chelieshem.” 


(THE SUMMER TERM of the UPPER and MIDDLE 


SCHOOLS, Peckham, 8.E., for the Training 0 of Youths to Business, will COMMENCE 
May 4, 1871. Principal_JOHN YEATS, LL.D.,&¢. N.B.—Private Students received. 


EY DUCATION in GERMANY.—FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
AINE.—Dr. G, SCHNEIDER, M.A, Author of foveal Works, receives PUPILS 
into his! Family Life, irst-class Instruction. French and German 
always spoken.—Refer for particulars to Prof. SCHAIBLE, Woolwich Academy. 
CATION.—A MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, jin 
a Healthy Part of wishes to reeeive into his House 
BOYS, from Eight to Twelve Years of age. They will be provided wide @ eomfortable Home, 
and share the Educational mete ba gba of his Sons, French and German en in the Family. 
Particular attention paid te Medieal Gymnastics. an Gymnasium and within the House. 
Addyess, Dr. BiENEMANN, Strelna House, Kemp Town, Brighton. 


TPUITION in KENSINGTON.—ONE VACANCY in a 
pee ee Clap, (limited to Four, and immaterial) ri Ati alate MASTER in a favourite 
also. visi References to obility and Gentry.—Address. 


Schoo! UPILS 
DIDASKALOS, Mr. Boas s Library, High Street, Kensington, W. 


TAMMERING and STUTTERING.—Messrs. DANZIGER 
ive of Age or Sex. No Mechanieal appliance used. The and Testi 
ca an be obtained on application, No Fee unless benefit deri 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. — endeavour is 


render this Hotel equal to its hi mederate Contract pacious Coffee Room fo 
and Gentlemen, Families received at moderate tract by the Week.—Com. 
munications to ** The MANAGER,” Bedford Company, Limited. 


HLYDROPATHY. SUDBROOK PABK, Richmond Hill 
Physician_Dr. EDWARD LANB, M.A.. M.D. Edin, ‘This Establishment, hayins 


com plate ate is bone as for Patients and Visitors, Turkish Bethe om thi 


WONFORD HOUSE EXETER 


Presuient-JOHN 
lum, is 
every Comiort to Patients. —For Terms, apply to Dr. Wonford House 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ‘ORIEN- 


eussithen STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
by their Steamers for 
From 


tiful Suburb: 
NED. and offer: 


2 p.m. Tuesday, March 38, at a.m. 
NEW ZEALAND. Saturday { Tuesday thereafter. 


And all Ports towshad ot by Re Steamers of the British India and the Netheriands India 
Steam Navigation Companies. 
batement of 20 per cent. from the charge for ihe epee is Passengers to 
cent. to those within Twelve 


Rates of Passage Money and Frocke et have been much reduced, and all other 
at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, 
outhampton. 


fON.—The SOUTH-WESTERN, at the Ter- 


Suites of of B 
LINFORD & CATITERWOOD, Proprietors. 


GALLERY.—GUSTAYVE DORE, 35 New Bond Strect. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includi 
TERY,” “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIAN | : 
| 
| 
| 
LEWIS POOOCK, 
EDMD. ANTEOBUS,} Hom. Secs, 
j 
= 
LEGE 
per Annum. 
| 
| 
A Ministry of Commerce. The Royal Marriage and the Newspapers. ' 
The War-Office Scandal. ES 
| 
— 
| a 
= 
} 
| 
| Pr 
- 
2 
a | 
ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN ” 
BOMBAY 
GALLE. 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG... 
SINGAPORE ...... 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adeiphi; 
Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street 
XUM = 


The Saturday Review. 


[March 25, 1871, 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, 
LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND ; 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Shanghai, 
Current A: ts with London 


received for fixed periods on the following terms. 
per cent. 12 weer Notice of Withdrawal. 
dit ditto 


at the current on of 

urchases effected in Bekich and eae Securities, in East India Stock and 


snd the safe of the same 
Navy, yeand Ci Civil Pay ‘tnd Pensions realized. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
A.D. 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. | 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND pon ca 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Braxcu Orrice—299 PALL MALL, S.W. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. “ 
Ee. Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
ark Currie Close. George Forbes Maiceimeon, Esq. 
‘ward James Daniell Esq. Josceline Wm, Percy. 
illiam Davidson, Esq. es Robinson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. shy Solem Rose 
r Druce. Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, Esq. Eric ington Smith, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen. William Wallace, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell. Esq. Octavius Wigrars, 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. ontagu inson, Esq. 
Wilmot Esq. Char! Yo 


Medical Referee—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq.,F.R.S. 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
N due at Lady-Day will expire on April 9. 
FIRE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
ty DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
jurances. 


FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines. 
are with, or without, participation in_Profits ; in the latter 


The Divisions of Profit take pla ¢ place Five 


ny 
cost of Poli anes and M 


edical Fees. 
ion in Profits, wi! tee of a | 
yal Charter, from of partne 
The modern securi! Office whose resources have been 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


oney Agency, British and Indian, Constitution, 


| 


The Directors pared 
invested Capital Stock, and for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three Years 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for MUTUAL 


° 2 KING WILLIAM M STREET, LONDON, E.C.: 
Established in 1830. 


This Society has a large accumulated Fund, e xceeding in amount 90 Cent 
whale of the Premiums received on existing Policies ; @ proportion rarely "attained st 


most successful 0} 
the F to the are employed in the Gradual reduction, 

miu: 
miu ave soderst of Management small. 
in the can effect Assurances without Personal atten 


3. The Prem 
Be NO COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 
on application at the Office, personally or by oe 
‘ CHARLES ANSELL, Jun. » Actuary, 


>. 
ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice Loypos—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


ration, and last published Accou: 
station, and Financial may be ast published Accounts, showing tts 


. P. FLETCHER, General Manager, 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING sot LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1722, 
mpt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
in all parte of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
Fire Insurances at current Rates. Annuities on favourable Terms. Life Assurances on 
Liberal Conditions. To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium, the 
BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as Part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec, 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE 
Accidents cause Loss of Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 
Provide against Accidents of all kinds by Insuring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices : 64 CORNHILL and REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| [MPORTANT to INVESTORS in BRITISH and FOREIGN 

MINES, RAILWAY STOCKS, and of all descriptior Dividends 
at the zate of 5, 10. —_* 15 per cent. Consult Mr. YNOLDS'S SPECIAL LIST 
of INV. ME it free by post on to Stock and Share 
Dealer, 70 Found 71 Bishopagate Street Within, London, E.C. 


[ESENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CEYLON COMPANY, Limited 
to_ issue DEBENTURES, to replace othe 
per cent. ; and for Five at 
be ascertained at the 
CAMERON, Secretary 


E= — also for longer periods, on Terms to 
rr Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


‘LEE ASSURANCE.—The accumulated and invested Funds QLD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, should End our 


cate the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its Annual Revenue now 


sete and invested Fund, up ds of 
Annual Revenue, upwards ‘00,000 
The Profits of the Company have been divided on Seven occasions den 1825, when the 
established, and on each occasion large and important Benefits have been given to 
‘A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
cies in T of importance it 
Agen every owas po. throughout the Kingdom. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secret ary fe for England, 
, 82 King William Street, 
JOHN O'HAGAN, President Secretary. West-End Office, 
EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap OrFicz). 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
CLERICAL, MEDIOAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, steadily i si £230,355 
Assurance Fund, safely invested £1,707 ,769 
The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in 
existence on June 30, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who complete such Assurances before 
June 30 next will share in that Division, although one Premium only will have been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, and PALL MALL. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
mpderatefatvot premisin be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


rates of 
ue at Lady-day should be renewed before April 9, or the same will become 


aon Settlement of Claims. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY... 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OrFice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
D 1820. 


First-class Securities amount to £937,897. 
Of the Subeesibed pital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up up. 
kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
with “ Life Assurance Com; Act 
pan toge Prospectuses, may 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


THE LONDON ASSURAN CE CORPORATION, for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. Incorporated by Royal Charter x. 1720. 
Ovrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

‘Wst-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY «& CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
FIRE 

The Fize Daty heving been abolished, Fi ire Insurances are now effected without any charge 
is hereby given t 


be deli and that I Premiums shall 
yemain unpaid after Fifteen days from the said Quarter-day 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies in force for £4,860,409 
(Exclusive of Bonus Additions.) pau 

Interest 

Accumulated Premiums £1,378,823 


of the Accounts may be obtained on — il, 
are ready to receive the Corporation. 
P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE ASSU ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, Bartholomew Lane, 
Established 1824. Capital, £5,000,000. 
and FIRE granted on Prospectuses, Statement 


Accounts, and Forms may be had on 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


on Use of the "Turkish Bath, for Gating DS seases, Four 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH 


acon with Flannel Cloak, 2ls._Sole Agent, T. HA 
Leader in’ 


treet, W.—Vide “Daily Telegraph,” Feb. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


SSES ed, 
combination of Lette NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in a 
brilliantl; Tiluminated in Gold, and Colours, in the Style of 
CARD-PLA E elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT ?—An immediate 
—_ Lae Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with Information for 
Authors, ma: on application to R. BARRETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


(THE MARCHIONESS of LORNE has s recently patronized the 
PATENT READING BASEL, for holding the Bos Lamp, Position 
free.. CAR’ 55 Mortimer Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED a.p. 1700. 


FURNISH, YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing List, post free. 

lable Cutlery. Fenders and Fire-irons. 

Electro-Silver Plate. 


" 

I 

Tea ys and Urns. Stoves and Ranges. 

Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. Copper, Iron, and Tin Ware, 
Lamps—Table, Hall, &c. Turnery, Brushes, and Mats. 
Baths—Hot and Cold Water. Horticultural Tools. 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL, in his Report to the Admi- 


| 
| 


vay NPG st 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, says of 
5% CHRONO METER, “ This is o finest Chronometer we have ever had on 

trial.”_M. F. Coromometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR 

STREET, Cita RING 


MARINE CHRONOMETERS, as su as supped to the Lords 
& Strand, at Royal Exchange, Lond are now prepared to supply 
35 


Two-day, with Dent's Balance... oe 
Ditto ditto Patent 40 
Eight-day on 5 Guineas extra. 
B. DENT & CO., Manufacturers to er Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Strand, and 34 foal Exchange, London. 


STREETER’S new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of JEWELLERY, DIAMOND WORK, WATCHES and CLOCKS, bound in 
ot, pest free for Two Stamps. Mr. STREETER is the of 18-carat Gola 
Pe Machine-made Lever Watches and Clocks (Successor to HaNCOOK & Co., Ny 
SEA: Street, leading from Bond Street, W. 


A DIES’ BOOTS for the SEASON. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


JYENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS,. 
‘CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
visit the -ROOMS. contain such an 


requ ested, | before finally deciding. 
assortment of F. Stoves, Ranges, 


ard, 

‘The Cost of deli Goods to the tmost distant parte of the United Kingdom by: Railway 
is trifling. 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


a 
| 
i 
| 
N 
q 
transa 
| 
| 7 
} 
| 
| 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,766,000; and in respect of ee 
Bronze 38. 6d. to £5 128. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ........-sseccseeseeeees from £2 10s. to £25. 
Chimney-pieces...........+ss+ceccscseevesceccseees from £1 12s, to £100. 
— Fire-irons (the Set of Three) ........sssseeseseeees from 3s, 3d, to £4 10s. 


